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REFLECTIONS ON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


BY FRANCIS P. DUFFY, D.D. 


BHE recent death of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy has 
attracted the attention of the whole country to 
her personality and to the ideas which she pro- 
pagated so successfully during the latter half of 

oe eben, her life. No woman in this country has hitherto 
been made the subject of such extensive obituary notices. 
The tone of these ranges through the whole scale of feeling, 
from worship to scorn, but all agree in looking upon her career 
as a remarkable one. 

Any human being who achieves success in a large way is 
worthy of human interest. And, put in figures, here is the 
evidence of her success. At her death she leaves behind her 
a church establishment which has about a thousand churches 
or societies, four thousand practicing healers, three bundred 
thousand adherents, and property worth nearly thirty million 
dollars. The votaries of her cult are found in different coun- 
tries. They belong, as a rule, to the educated class, and are 
cultured in a middling way. These people look upon her as 
a prophet; some of them seem to consider her divine; there 
are hopes now being entertained of her resurrection. 

What manner of person is it who can leave such an im- 
press upon her contemporaries? Fortunately, we are not left 
to hasty biographical sketches for the facts of her life. Dur- 
ing the past few years, her career has received attention frcm 
friends and foes. Her biographies make disappointing reading, 
since neither critics nor worshipers seem able to analyze the 
elements of her success. Briefly, she is a New Englander, of 
good stock, with limited early education, and displaying in 
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her writing about the same mental and literary attainments 
that one finds in some pathetic volume of ‘‘ Poems, published 
by the Authoress” that occasionally drifts into a reviewer’s 
hands from some lone village in Vermont or Indiana. In early 
life she had an attractiveness of appearance which shows in 
the latest photographs that she allowed to be published. She 
was thrice a widow, in the Western phrase, “twice sod and 
once grass,” her second husband having been divorced by 
her. She was, during half her life, of a neurotic temperament 
invalid-ish and dificile. Her anxiety about her own health ex- 
plains the cult which she took up and propagated. It has 
been sufficiently established that the originator of this medico- 
religious system was not Mrs, Eddy, but a Phineas P. Quimby, 
who first taught her how her imagination could cure the ills 
it had caused. But there is no doubt that the present success 
of the system is due to Mrs. Eddy’s book on Science and 
Health With Key to the Scriptures, first published in 1875. In 
the propagation of the movement, Mrs, Eddy for the first 
time shows signs of the masterful ability which we are looking 
for in her life. She had a shrewd eye for financial success, 
selling her book, five hundred editions of it, at a high price. 
And she kept a strong hold over the church she founded, 
making herself the supreme leader, and her book the Bible, of 
all Christian Scientists. Even during her later jyears, when 
old age compelled her to retire from active life, she managed 
to keep her undisputed hold over her large following. 

_ So much for the prophet; now for her message. Science 
and Health makes hard reading for one accustomed to con- 
sistent and logical modes of thought. The work abounds in 
contradictory and meaningless statements. Professor James’ 
phrase ‘‘paroxysmal unintelligibilities” is perhaps too ele- 
vated for the matter; Mr. Dooley’s expression “ near-thought ” 
hits it off better. But in spite of obscurities, there is a body 
of belief in the book, which is the main creed of Christian 
Science. We shall borrow a statement of the philosophy of 
the system from Miss Georgine Milmine’s Life of Mrs. Eddy. 


She asserted that there is no matter, and we have no senses. 
The five senses being non-existent, Mrs. Eddy pointed out that 
‘* all evidence obtained therefrom ’’ isnon-existent also. ‘‘ All 
material life is a self-evident falsehood.’’ But while denying 
the existence of matter, Mrs. Eddy gave it a sort of compulsory 
recognition by calling it ‘‘ mortality.’’ And as such it assumes 
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formidable proportions. It is error, evil, a belief, an illus- 
ion, discord, a false claim, darkness, devil, sin, sickness, and 
death ; and all these are non-existent. Her denials include 
all the physical world and mankind, and all that mankind has 
accomplished by means of his reason and intelligence. 
‘* Doctrines, opinions, and beliefs, the so-called laws of na- 
ture, remedies for soul and body, Materia Medica, etc., are 
error.”’ . . . In Mrs. Eddy’s system, all that exists is an 
immortal Principle which is defined as Spirit, God, Intelli- 
gence, Mind, Soul, Truth, Life, etc., and is the basis of all 
things real. This universal Principle is altogether good. In 
it there is no evil, darkness, pain, sickness, or other form of 
what Mrs. Eddy calls ‘‘error.’’ Man is a spiritual being only 
and the world he inhabits is a spiritual world.’’ 


It is evident that this system goes much farther than most 
schemes of mental healing. Mrs. Eddy rejects, of course, the 
same medical view of the influence of mental on bodily states. 
For her there is no body. She reprobates mesmerism, or, as 
she calls it, “malicious animal magnetism.” Nor can her 
scheme be called a faith cure; it is not faith, but understand- 
ing, z. ¢., knowledge of its non-existence, which removes the evil, 
For the same reason, prayer is rejected. Opposite the copyright 
page of her book she has inscribed the words of Shakespeare 
‘“ There’s nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so.” 

There is no urgent call for a refutation of this system of 
thought in a Catholic periodical. Here and there one hears 
of some person of nominal Catholic affiliations who has taken 
up with Christian Science. But the Catholic body, for reasons 
which we shall indicate, has been little affected by this popu- 
lar delusion. It is possible for us to view the movement 
serenely, as a topic which has interest for the observer of the 
vagaries of the unguided human mind in matters religious. 

The first question which urges itself is how to account for 
its astounding success. Its principles run counter to all nor- 
mal modes of thinking; its claims are contraverted by the 
daily experience, even of its adepts. Yet it numbers its fol- 
lowers in the hundreds of thousands. These followers are not 
Hindoo dreamers or Russian peasants. They are mainly men 
and women of Anglo-Saxon Protestant stock, well-to-do, fairly 
intelligent, seemingly sensible, living in the United States in 
the beginning of the twentieth century. How did so many of 
such people come to adopt such a creed as this? It is only 
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a part, a small part, we think, of the answer to say that Mrs. 
Eddy has gotten hold of a phase of truth which the medical 
profession was neglecting. That part of her teaching is cer- 
tainly of most avail in giving her religion a start, by produc- 
ing the pseudo-miracles as well as the serenity of mind which 
is a result of the deliberate avoidance of worry. But the suc- 
cessful preaching of the exaggerated metaphysical system 
which lies back of the healing is an indication, first of all, of 
a revolt against materialism. The half-thinkers of a genera- 
tion ago broke away from religion as a worn-out view of life. 
They could not tolerate its sane views of body and soul, of 
this life and the next, and they proclaimed in the name of 
science that matter is the be-all and the end-all. The further 
the pendulum swings to the right, the harder it will go back 
to the left. It has swung past the centre and to the farthest 
opposite extreme, and now we have the same sort of half- 
thinkers with, aptly enough, the same superstitious reverence 
for at least the word Science, proclaiming that nothing exists 
but thought. 

The movement indicates not only the revolt from Material- 
ism, but the failure of Protestantism. We admit that there is 
always a lot of cranks and curiosity-hunters that no organiza- 
tion should be made responsible for. But still the Protestant 
Churches should have captured or held most of those who 
have adopted Eddyism. But the principle of private interpre- 
tation of Scripture is a continuous dissolvent. Mrs. Eddy can 
hardly be called a Christian in any orthodox sense, but she is 
a good Protestant in her way. For does not her book on 
Science and Health offer in its sub-title “A Key to the Scrip- 
tures?’”’ And so, for lack of any definite religious authority, 
men are left to run wild in their search for religious truth. 
It is an amusing comment on the principles of the Reforma- 
tion that in this, as in so many other instances, the enfran- 
chised thinkers did not remain at a loose end, but went look- 
ing for a halter. Mrs, Eddy did not let them run wild. There 
is a beautiful paradox in the situation that Mr. Chesterton 
could not fail to seize upon. Everybody has been saying 
(President Eliot, for example, on this side of the Atlantic), 
that the coming religion must be a free religion. 


Whatever else it was (people said), it must avoid the old 
mistake of rule and regimentation, of dogmas launched from 
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an international centre of authority sitting on a central throne, 
no Pope must control the preacher—no council, even; it was 
doubtful whether any church or congregation had the right. 
All the idealistic journalism of the nineteenth century, the 
journalism of such men as Mr. Stead and Mr. Massingham, 
repeated, like a chime of bells, that the newcreed must be the 
creed of souls set free. 

And all ot the time the new creeds were growing up. The 
one or two genuine religious movements of the nineteenth 
century had come out of the soul of the nineteenth century ; 
and they were despotic from top to bottom. General Booth 
had based a big theological revival on the pure notion of mili- 
tary obedience. In title and practice he was far more papal 
than a Pope. A Pope is supreme, like a judge; he says the 
last word. But the General was supreme, like a general. 
He said the first word, which was also the last; he initiated 
all the activities, gave orders for all the enthusiasms. The 
idealistic Liberal journalists like Mr. Stead fell headlong into 
the trap of this tremendous autocracy, still faintly pean 
that the Church of the future must be free. 

It might be said of this great modern crusade that its mili- 
tary organization was an accident. It is one of the glories of 
Mrs. Eddy to have proved that it was not an accident. For 
Christian Science also grew up in a world deafened with dis- 
cussions about tree churches and unfettered faith. Christian 
Science also grew up as despotic as Kehama, and much more 
despotic than Hildebrand. The tyrannies of Popes, real and 
legendary, make a long list in certain controversial works. 
But can anyone tell me of any Pope who forbade anything to 
be said in any of his churches except quotations from a work 
written by himself? Can any one tell me of a Pope who for- 
bade his bulls to be translated, lest they be mistranslated ? 

I do not agree with the moderns either in the extreme 
anarchy of their theory or in the extreme autocracy of their 
practice. I even have the feeling that if they had a few more 
dogmas they might have a few less decrees. 


Christian Science demonstrates both by the failure of ortho- 
dox Protestantism and by its own success, the need of the 
note of authority in a religious system. We shall not here 
follow up this line of thought to show where divine authority 
‘in these matters is lodged. That is familiar ground. Let us 
rather consider how Christian Science, by its defects, shows the 
need of another note of the Church, the note of Catholicity. 

Men may doubt if the Catholic Church be divine; they 
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cannot doubt that she is Catholic. They may question whether 
she has a right to speak with the authority of God; they 
cannot deny that she voices the world-wide experience of 
men. Men who go about the world to-day find her every- 
where; but that is the least part of her claim to the title of 
Catholic. The British Empire holds sway over as large a 
number of men. But the British Empire is British, not Cath- 
olic. It represents the ideas and traditions of one people. 
The Church is Catholic in time as well as in space. She is 
of all ages and of all peoples. She reflects the thought and 
experience of the past, reshaped to suit her own guiding 
ideals. She inherits of the religion of the Jews, and through 
them of the wisdom of Egypt and of Chaldea. She states 
her dogmas in the language of the philosophers ef Greece. 
She has preserved the political and legal institutions of the 
Roman Empire. She presided over the formation of western 
civilization, and has always taken a prominent part in all 
forms of its activity,—government, education, philosophy, dis- 
covery and settlement, moral and social reforms. She is the 
one existing institution in the world that represents universal- 
ity of experience. 

This holds particularly true of her experience of the vary- 
ing manifestations of the religious consciousness. She has 
tried out her principles and ideals on all sorts of men, in all 
sorts of conditions. Individuals seldom see the whole of a 
truth. They push principles too hard, exaggerate special ex- 
periences, deny unwelcome facts. Temperament, education, 
shortsightedness, racial prejudices, the “idols of the forum”’ 
and the “idols of the cavern” obscure their view of the 
whole truth. But in the Church’s life, different characters, 
minds, ideals have acted upon one another, and not always 
peacefully, to set the full truth in the light. High schemes 
of perfection are passed upon by practical. minded bishops, 
the revelations of the ecstatic are inspected by the cool eye 
of the logician. Schemes of reform are tried out on the mul- 
titude. National views come and go, leaving their trace, but 
never entirely prevailing, for the Church is Catholic. Heresies 
arise and have their day, and vanish, having done their work 
of showing what views are partial or exaggerated or noxious, 
New systems of philosophy compel a clearer understanding of 
principles. And out of the whole complex of revelation, ex- 
perience and discussion is evolved a set of teachings on reli- 
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gion and life, broad-based, consistent, stimulating, yet sane, 
and suited to the religious needs of all sorts of men. We 
Catholics know (and others might easily infer) that this de- 
velopment -has taken place in so remaskable a fashion only 
because God was with the Church He founded. Our main 
purpose here, however, is to show the religious value of this 
phase of the note of Catholicity with which Providence has 
endowed the Church. 

Let us examine the views of Christian Science as tested 
by this Catholic standard. Aside from her absurd interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, there are three points in Mrs, Eddy’s 
scheme which attract the attention of the religious thinker. 
They are her theory of ‘‘ metaphysical” healing, her theory 
of matter, and her theory of evil. 

Take first of all the question of miracles. The material- 
istic scientists aver positively that they are impossible events. 
The “ Christian Scientists” aver with equal assurance that 
they are normal events. The Church has long since decided 
that they are possible, actual at times, though not frequent. 
And, in deciding this point, Catholic theologians have studied, 
on broad and sane lines, the whole question of the supra- 
normal, whether mental or physical. St. Paul opened the dis- 
cussion in connection with the manifestations at Christian 
meetings. The Fathers discussed the pagan miracles. The 
great theologians and mystics of the post-Tridentine period 
laid down practical rules from which modern psychologists 
might learn to settle much that now puzzles them. These 
theologians recognize the power of mind over body, the exist- 
ence of abnormal mental states, the incursions from the spirit 
world, and, finally, the power of God working through His 
chosen ones. The Church neither denies the facts, nor jumps 
at conclusions. In accordance with the rules of Benedict XIV., 
every case must be judged on its merits, and only after an 
investigation by learned and prudent men. In the case of the 
canonization of a saint, there is an important official whose 
duty it is to break down all evidence for the miraculous. In 
popular phrase he is called the Devil’s Advocate. But the 
Church shows her attitude towards his function by denomin- 
ating him the Promoter of the Faith. It is for such reasons 
that Catholics have not lost their heads in presence of the 
modern cult of the preternatural. It is all an old story with 
them. ._The Church has dealt with the whole matter for cen- 
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turies, and has arrived at settled principles and modes of pro- 
cedure. 

It is the same with the question of the body, its existence, 
and its place in the human composite. There isa little propo- 
sition in the Creed, tucked away at the end, which many 
Protestants nowadays find disconcerting. It bothers them a 
good deal, scandalizes them a little. It runs ‘“‘I believe in 
. . . the resurrection of the body.” They do not know 
what to make of it. The Catholic Church could tell them. It 
has been the basis of sane spiritual life in Christendom for 
nineteen hundred years. It has stood against Docetism, and 
wild Manichzism, and exaggerated asceticism, and the possi- 
bility of a Buddhistic type of monachism; and it stands now 
against this latest idealistic madness of Eddyism. It proclaims 
that our bodies exist, and that they are good, good enough to 
share in eternal life, if this life be a worthy one. See how 
many heresies, how many wild notions, how many perverse 
views of life are blocked in the beginning by the two words 
“ vesurrectio carnis.”” Those who deny the existence of the 
body open the way to diverse forms of evil. Religious fanatics 
are led to fierce assaults upon the body, as happens in India. 
Moral decadents deny the existence of bodily sins, and fall 
into worse forms of excess. In the Catholic view, the body is 
a part of man, but a subordinate part. Mysticism does not 
scorn it, asceticism merely seeks to control it, religion uses it. 
It has its share in the scheme of salvation—hence the outward 
forms of the sacramental system. It has its place in worship 
—hence Catholic ritual. It has its place in devotion—hence 
Catholic art. The whole view of man is Catholic, and there- 
fore broad-based and sane. 

Let us consider finally the view of evil which Christian 
Science presents. It is interesting to note that most Catholic 
philosophers have a theory of evil which is, at first sight, 
curiously in harmony with that of Eddyism. Evil, they say, 
is a nonentity. Like the hole in a doughnut it is nothing in 
itself It is a defect, a lack, a misfit, a wrong turn, a want 
of order or harmony. Put as a Hibernicism, it is a something 
that is not there. And, as in most Hibernicisms, there is a 
truth in the paradox. Evil is nothing, and yet it is something. 
It is nothing that God has made. He made all things good. 
‘For science, nothing is dirt,’ said Diderot. Every existing 
thing, considered in itself, has its own geodness and beauty, 
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So much for the matter in its broad, philosophical bearing. 
But in considering its practical bearing, the Church looks at 
the other side of the question. There is no dallying with 
merely logical deductions from speculative views. Somehow 
or other, the world is out of joint. The disorder is a reality. 
Sin, ignorance, degradation, are huge disorders, The purpose 
of life is to fight against evil. This is the drama of human 
life; failure in it is the only tragedy. It is the business of 
the Church to organize men for this fight against evil, and to 
aid them with the power of God. 

The most dangerous element in Christian Science lies in the 
ethical implications which lurk in its theory about evil. Satan 
chuckles contentedly when his existence is denied. There may 
be persons who can juggle out of sight the horrid fact of sin, 
and still keep their conduct sweet and sane. But theories have 
an unpleasant way of translating themselves into practice. Mrs. 
Eddy, it is true, is no advocate ef unrighteousness. On the 
contrary, sin is among those illusions of mortal mind which 
Christian Science is going to dispel. The difficulty is that these 
subtleties are so easily lost sight of in time of real temptation. 
Just at present the votaries of Christian Science are in the 
main worthy folk who have been carefully recruited from among 
the respectable middle class. Their moral formation is due to 
old-fashioned Christian influences. But if this cult lasts long 
enough to train up a generation in its own principles, we be- 
lieve that its results on character will be shown to be disas- 
trous. Teach that all is God, that our spirits are emanations 
from God, and you destroy the whole basis of free-will, of re- 
sponsibility for our actions, and of retribution. Teach that sin 
is an illusory belief, and, no matter how you strive to hedge, 
you lead straight to the practical conclusion that there can be 
no harm in satisfying one’s desires. 

The three touchstones of truth are the test of reason, the 
test of practice, and the test of time. It is a weary business 
arguing with the unreasonable, and bearing with the perverse, 
and waiting for the slow process of decay. How long will it 
be before men grow tired of experimenting with partial and 
baleful theories? How long before they discover that there is 
among them a teacher who is offering them the Truth, not in 
disjointed and jarring fragments, but in all its Catholic whole- 
ness? 





PICTURESOQUENESS AND PIETY. 


BY AGNES REPPLIER, 


Rimi (CTURESQUENESS is not piety,” an English 
8 friend said to me, as we watched the great pro- 
cession of the Saint-Sang wind its way through 
the old streets of Bruges, and I was compelled, 
however reluctantly, to acquiesce in so incon- 
trovertible a truism. Steadfast religion which promotes in- 
tegrity of life rests on more solid foundations than pageantry 
can build; and even the wave of emotion which passed over 
the kneeling throng in the Place du Bourg, when the blare of 
the trumpets suddenly ceased, and the relic in its crystal 
cylinder was held on high amid a profound and reverent 
silence, was but emotion after all. It purified the heart as it 
passed; but stable virtues do not grow out of moments of 
transport. Therefore my friend proffered his discouraging 
criticism, seeing much charm but little merit in that harmon- 
ious grouping, that historic background, that unity of con- 
ception and delicacy of comprehension which bound together 
hundreds of men, women and children in one common senti- 
ment of devotion. 

But when all was over,when the last ecclesiastic had disap- 
peared, the last soldier had trotted down the Rue Haute, and 
the last pair of angels, carrying their gauzy wings in their 
hands to protect them from ill-chance, had scampered home to 
dinner, I found myself growing less and less disposed to ac- 
quiesce unreservedly in the spirit of my friend’s manifesto. 
Picturesqueness is a form of beauty, and beauty plays, and has 
always played, an essential part in the world’s religious life. 
No creed that has ever held and swayed the soul of man has 
ignored the avenues of approach—form and color to charm his 
eye, sweet sound to please his ear, the subtleties of associa- 
tion to nobly inflame his imagination, flowers, incense, rhyth- 
mic motion, harmony of detail, all that can make a just ap- 
peal to his senses, and turn his innate love of loveliness to 
love of God. The muezzin who from the fretted balcony of 
a minaret sends out his voice in that appealing cry which 
penetrates the souls of all good Moslems is the most startlingly 
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picturesque figure of oriental life. At dawn, at noon, at sun- 
set, at nightfall, he calls upon the faithful to adore the Power 
which set the sun in the firmament, and which casts a mantle 
of darkness over the weary earth. The whole spirit of pilgrim- 
age is instinct with beauty, whether the journey be made to 
Rome, to Mecca, or to Jerusalem. Who can forget the thrill 
of rapture which shot through Sir Richard Burton’s breast 
when, in early dawn, he saw the walls of the Kaaba, and the 
swaying of the black curtains which Mahometans believe to be 
forever stirred by unseen angels’ wings. “I may truly say,” 
he averred, “that, of all the worshipers who clung weeping 
to the curtain, or who pressed their beating hearts to the stone, 
none felt for the moment a deeper emotion than did the Haji 
from the far north.” 

There is no escape from picturesqueness wherever vital 
sentiments are involved. Strip a church bare of all accessor- 
ies, deny it all beauty of form and color, reduce it to the 
least common denominator, and some element of picturesque- 
ness will triumph vigorously over its severity. When the wan- 
dering tourist in Edinburgh is shown the very spot in St. 
Giles’ Church where Jenny Geddes arose and flung her cutty 
stool at the head of Dean Hanna—then decently occupied in 
reading the new Liturgy prescribed by Charles I.—he real- 
izes once and for ever the deathless nature of the picturesque. 
There was nothing douce about this expression of faith, not 
much of sweetness and light; but the picture remains indelibly 
impressed upon our memories, the incident remains indelibly 
associated with St. Giles. Tablets commemorating both Dean 
Hanna and his assailant are fixed on the church’s walls, the 
cutty stool is tenderly preserved in the National Museum of 
Antiquities, and the consequences of the deed are known to 
all readers of history. The story is as much a part of the 
lights and shadows of the Scottish Church as is the story cof 
that dour young rebel and martyr, Margaret Wilson, who, re- 
fusing all concessions, scorning all compromises, perished in 
the Solway tides rather than take the oath of abjuration. 
There is nothing in the annals of our race so indestructibly 
picturesque as martyrdom. It is like a vivid flame lighting up 
the long gray reaches of recusancy. 

The external beauty which is inalienable from Catholicism 
has been both loved and feared by non-Catholics, has been 
regarded as a gracious gift, and as a veritable weapon of de- 
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struction. Calm unbelievers like Mr. Matthew Arnold, souls 
bien nées, but solitary, have bewailed in bitterness of spirit the 
absence of this charm, of this ‘‘ nobleness and amplitude” in 
more rational creeds. Catholicism suggested to Mr. Arnold 
the universality of Shakespeare; it rested his mind, tired of 
insular excellence. Genial English clergymen, like the Rev. 
Augustus Jessopp, have somewhat wistfully envied the power 
of Rome to find a place for those two picturesque but peril- 
ous personalities, the mystic and the fanatic, ‘‘a place and 
a sphere of useful labor’’ for both. Even rationalists, like 
Bernez, have admitted with a sigh that while dogma is a source 
of disunion, ‘‘ancient ritual observances preserve a common 
esprit de corps.” 

On the other hand we know that there are eminent intel- 
lects to whom this well ordered beauty makes no appeal. 
Goethe would not even look at the Franciscan Church when he 
was in Assisi. “I passed it by in disgust,” he said, with what 
seems unnecessary emphasis. Professor Huxley has put on 
record the singular sensations produced in is mind by a 
solemn service at St. Peter’s. ‘‘I must have a strong strain 
of Puritan blood in me somewhere,” he wrote from Rome in 
1885, to Sir John Donnelly, ‘“‘for I am possessed with a de- 
sire to arise and slay the whole brood of idolaters, whenever I 
assist at one of these services.” 

One wonders why, under these circumstances, he did as- 
sist. Such unparalleled blood-thirstiness finds its only modern 
counterpart in Miss Georgiana Podsnap’s sentiments towards 
the harmless gentlemen who danced with her at her ball. ‘If I 
was wicked enough and strong enough to kill anybody,” con- 
fesses the disillusioned young lady, ‘“‘it should be my part- 
ners.” 

Less vigorous in his antagonism, and with no affinity for 
the role of executioner, Prof. William James has left us in 
“The Varieties of Religious Experience” a clear statement of 
his instinctive dislike for form and color, no less than for au- 
thority and control. The broad bright atmosphere of a uni- 
versal Church, its infinite and harmonious wealth of detail 
which pleased Mr. Arnold’s taste, repelled Professor James. 
He was averse to these things because they make for soli- 
darity, because they weld men’s souls together, and what he 
sought and prized was spiritual isolation. Religion, as -he 
understood it, meant “the feelings, acts, and experiences of 
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individual men in their solitude, so far as they apprehend 
themselves to stand in relation to whatever they may consider 
divine.” 

This is a circumscribed view, cutting us off at one stroke 
from the inheritance of a past, and from the grace of spiritual 
companionship. To reject as valueless all religious experience 
built upon an accepted creed and nourished by intercourse 
with fellow believers, is to scorn the fair fruits of centuries, 
the world’s offering of faith. The clearness of Professor James’ 
insight, his profound and matchless sympathy with certain 
phases of feeling and of thought, made his indifference to 
other phases of feeling and of thought a perversion of intel- 
lect. He said most truly that the conversion which enables a 
man to see the high water mark of his own nature is a gain, 
even though the emotion may, like other emotions, be tran- 
sient; but what he insisted upon is that this conversion should 
not take place in a cloister, and that it should not involve 
the acceptance of dogma. For the traditional he had no re- 
gard, and distinction absolutely repelled him. He contemned 
Saint Gertrude as “paltry-minded,” he branded Saint Teresa 
as a superficial and voluble egotist whose “idea of religion 
seems to have been that of an endless amatory flirtation be- 
tween the devotee and the Deity;” but he quoted with ap- 
proval the remark of a female acquaintance that she loved to 
think she “‘could always cuddle up to God.” The early piety 
of Saint Aloysius Gonzaga he rejected as foolish and fan- 
tastic; but he was charmed when an American boy of seven- 
teen expressed a desire to put his arms around God and kiss 
Him. This limited appreciation of the devout left Professor 
James at war with many foes. ‘‘ Medical materialism” was 
his great adversary, because it declined all intrusions on the 
part of monkish saint or modern revivalist, because it would 
not have Billy Bray any more than it would have Saint 
Teresa, Professor James did not want Saint Teresa, but he 
clung to Billy Bray,—a slender anchorage in the deep waters 
of incredulity. ‘Religious emotion,” says Anna Robeson Burr 
in her analysis of the world’s great autobiographies, ‘‘ may be 
cheap and transient, or it may be vital and distinguished.” 
To prefer the cheap and transient to the vital and distinguished 
is to ignore the intellectual element otf belief. 

A few years ago a superintendent of district nurses in 
London wrote an earnest paper for the Contemporary Review, 
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to describe, so far as she understood it, the religion of the 
respectable London poor. It was a most depressing study, 
not because the respectable poor were destitute of religion, 
but because so little of external beauty gladdened their spir- 
itual lives. The writer explained that many of these people 
no longer went to church or chapel because they had ‘‘ long 
since received and absorbed the truths by which they lived,” 
—a cold storage process which fails to take into account 
either the weakness of humanity or the consolations of faith; 
and she contended that the patient endurance of the poor, 
their boundless charity to one another, and their habit of ac- 
cepting and fulfilling the duties near at hand, constituted 
religion in the highest acceptation of the word. That this is 
true, nobody is prepared to deny; but to such simple mar- 
tyrs the sweetness of belief brings compensation, the ‘‘ noble- 
ness and amplitude” of a mother church softens their sad 
estate. It is not piety alone which throngs the churches of 
Bruges, week day and Sunday alike, with the “‘ respectable 
poor” of that old and civilized city. It is the inalienable love 
of beauty which is the heritage of a people who have but to 
lift their eyes to see the beautiful, and to whom form and 
color are early and indelible impressions. Their lives are hard, 
their food is plain and unvaried, their labor is incessant; but 
their civilization includes a training of ear and eye and mind 
which makes possible for them an appreciation of the long and 
stately services of their Church. They do not stray in and 
out of the sacred edifices; they do not fidget, or whisper, or 
go to sleep; they are not pushed into remote corners to make 
room for wealthy pew holders; they are part of a great act 
of worship, believers in an ancient creed, heirs, in their poverty, 
of the inheritance of the ages. 

The sense of Christian fellowship which springs from the 
Communion of Saints appears to have been somewhat bewil- 
dering to the superintendent of district nurses, who tells us, 
in evident amazement, that ‘‘even Roman Catholics have asked 
for my prayers.” To her this request savored of indifference 
to dogma. That it was a matter of course among people who 
ask and give prayers as they ask and give any other com- 
municable kindness, never dawned upon her mind. Those who 
conceive a prayer only as a mental attitude, an unspoken 
effort to recall oneself into .God’s presence (which is a noble 
and true conception), have little understanding of the value of 
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familiar phrases, hallowed by centuries of usage. There is 
something indescribably grateful to the Catholic mind in the 
mere repetition of words (the graceful and touching words of 
the Memorare for example), which thousands of lips are mur- 
muring in every corner of Catholic Christendom, and which 
countless thousands of lips have murmured since St. Bernard 
bequeathed them to the world. It is true that all Christians 
unite in repeating the Lord’s Prayer; but Protestant Churches 
have never knit together their members with the Lord’s Prayer 
as the Catholic Church has knit together her members with 
the Rosary, men of every nation and of every tongue repeat- 
ing this hallowed formula for one common cause, one univer- 
sal “intention”” If we are endowed with even a spark of im- 
agination, it is no more possible to disunite the Rosary from 
humanity than to disunite it from the divine mysteries it cele- 
brates. We meditate on the Nativity or the Resurrection, but 
we feel that the phrases we repeat are parts of a great chorus, 
strophe and antistrophe, never ending, never flagging, breathed 
simultaneously by Catholics in every quarter of the globe, and 
ineffably sacred with the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows 
of mankind. I know few things more pious, and certainly few 
things more picturesque, than the little wayside shrines of our 
Lady of Ettal which we find again and again throughout 
Bavaria, and before each shrine a brass rod strung with eleven 
great wooden beads, so that the passing peasant may say a 
decade of the Rosary when he stops to salute the divine Child 
on His Mother’s knee. The mere sight of these beads, worn 
smooth by handling, gave me a consciousness of kinship with 
the world about me. I was more than a mere tourist driving 
through a pleasant country. I was, what tourists seldom are, 
in secret and intelligent harmony with my surroundings. 

The interior beauty which is inalienable from Catholic piety 
lends a distinctive charm to Catholic countries. The shrines 
of Spain and Italy, the saint-guarded bridges of Austria, the 
crumbling stone calvaries of Britanny, these are among the 
attractions which Baedeker gravely points out for the guid- 
ance and edification of tourists. Whole villages in Bavaria are 
so decorated that they look like illustrated bibles. Painted on 
the walls of one house is the stable of Bethlehem with the 
adoring shepherds; on the next, a muscular Judith hacks away 
the head of a weakly protesting Holofernes; and a third dis- 
plays the sacrifice of Isaac, with an angel tumbling headlong 
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from an upper story to his rescue. Over the doorways stands 
St. Florian, bucket in hand, to protect the house from fire; 
and on pump and well-curb are statues of that sweet country 
saint whose name (may she pardon me) I have forgotten, but 
who holds a sickle in her hand to denote her humble avoca- 
tion, and whose prayers keep the springs flowing in the sum- 
mer droughts.. 

These things lift the rural mind out of the dead stretches 
of stupidity. One cannot be picturesquely pious and stupid, 
however great one’s ignorance or one’s knowledge. Some- 
times, as in Brittany, the deep religious feeling of the people, 
combined with the free and artistic expression, have cast a 
glamour over the whole country. A brave, honest, surly, God- 
fearing, hard-drinking race are the Bretons, the best sailors in 
France, the best fishermen perhaps in all the world. Volumes, 
amounting to a library, have been written about them, pic- 
tures that would fill a gallery have been painted of them, and 
enthusiastic authors and artists have dowered them with a 
wealth of qualities which they are far from possessing. The 
“strong, silent Bretons” is a favorite epithet, whereas, in re- 
ality, they are as incessant talkers as was William the Silent 
himself. They have the Celtic quality of imagination, they 
have a capacity for friendship and for unstinted kindness (I 
speak from experience), and they are loyal sons of the 
Church; but they have no grace of manner, and they reject, 
once and for all, the insidious advances of cleanliness and 
sanitation. Even the impelling power of religion cannot make 
a Breton clean. His church is as heart-wholedly dirty as his 
home. I wasin the fishing village cf Saint-Jacut-de-la-Mer, in 
the Cétes-du-Nord, on the feast of its patron. The altar of 
St. Jacut twinkled with tapers, and was decked with a profu- 
sion of lovely flowers. A great procession (the Bretons regard 
processions in much the same light as did the ancient Egyp- 
tians) was organized in his honor. But no friendly hand re- 
moved from the statue of the saint its ancient layers of dust. 
There stood the good Bishop, his coating of grime shamefully 
revealed in the blazing candlelight, and I believe that mine 
was the only eye in the church which so much as observed 
his plight. 

It is certainly uncivilized to be dirty, and it is certainly 
uncivilized to be rude; but to be alive to impresssions of 
beauty—to the beauty of a wild seacoast, to the beauty of 
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song and legend, to the beauty of carefully preserved costumes, 
of venerable traditions, and of cherished beliefs, implies, on 
the other hand, a high degree of civilization. To feel at once 
the bright sureness of the religious life and its impenetrable 
mystery, is to have one’s full share of intuition. ‘‘ The stu- 
pidity which is dead to the substance, and the vulgarity which 
is dead to form’—dchese are qualities incompatible with the 
humanizing influence of a Church which seeks by exterior 
comeliness to symbolize the sweetness of her spirit. From the 
earliest days of Christianity we perceive this conscious striving 
after expression, this absorption of beauty from without. There 
isin Mr. Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, an unrivalled paragraph 
which describes the dawning graces of the infant Church, its 
symmetrical growth, its liturgic spirit, and delicate adjustment 
of the religious elements of life: 


And then, in this season of expansion, as if now at last the 
Catholic Church might venture to show her outward linea- 
ments as they really were, worship—the beauty of holiness, 
nay! the elegance of sanctity—was developing with a bold 
and confident gladness. . . . The esthetic charm of the 
Church, her evocative power over all that is eloquent and 
expressive in the better soul of man, her outward comeliness, 
her dignifying convictions about human nature—all this, as 
abundantly realized centuries later by Dante and Giotto, by 
the great church-builders, by the great ritualists like Greg- 
ory, and the masters of sacred musicin the middle age—we 
may see, in dim anticipation, in that charmed space towards 
the end of the second century. Dissipated, or turned aside, 
partly through the great mistake of Marcus Aurelius, for a 
short time we may discern that influence clearly predomi- 
nant there. What might sound harsh as dogma was already 
justifying itself as worship; according to the sound rule: 
‘* Lex orandi, lex credendi.’’ 


“The elegance of sanctity.” Who but Mr. Pater would 
have ventured upon such a phrase? Who but Mr. Pater could 
have relished so keenly the vitality which he did not absorb, 
and the authority which he did not obey. If from his portrayal 
of the Mass, of that liturgy “full of consolations for the human 
soul, and destined surely one day, under the sanction of so 
many ages of human experience, to take exclusive possession 
of the spiritual consciousness,” we turn to certain chapters of 

VOL. XCII.—47 
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certain modern reminiscences, it may help us to set a valua- 
tion on beauty as a religious asset. There is, for example 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s highly ironical account ot a Sunday morn- 
ing in the London lecture hall of Mr. Moncure Conway. 
Stephen had been invited to give—as an intellectual Sabbath 
entertainment—a lecture on materialism. He consented, not 
without misgivings, and discovered too late that Sunday was 
Sunday still, even among the strenuously broad-minded. He 
wrote to Mr. Charles Eliot Norton: 


They asked for a lecture, but I found that they aimed ata 
kind of service, singing Emerson, and taking the first lesson 
out of John Stuart Mill, and the second out of Wordsworth. 
It was a queer caricature, but I suppose it amuses some of 
them. I believe I succeeded tolerably, and though I assured 
them (politely, I hope)that they could not understand a word 
I said, they did not appear to object. The performance was 
rather comic. 


Alongside of this genial substitute for religion may be placed 
Mr. Frederick Locker’s description of the funeral services of 
Mr. George H. Lewes, which, as a friend of George Eliot’s, 
he attended at Highgate Cemetery. ‘‘ We were a very small 
party in the mortuary chapel,” he writes in his ‘‘ Confidences,” 
“not more than twelve persons. I never before had seen so 
many out-and-out rationalists in so confined aspace. A brief 
discourse was delivered by a Unitarian clergyman, who half 
apologized for suggesting the possible immortality of some of 
our souls.” 

Well, well, if, as Mr. Frederick Harrison affirms (being in 
the secret), ‘‘the religion of man in the vast cycles that are 
to come will be the reverence for Humanity supported by na- 
ture,” we can but hope that this religion will achieve in time 
something a little more beautiful and a little more tangible 
than anything with which the capital H of Humanity has yet 
endowed it. Meanwhile, although picturesqueness is not and 
never will be piety, it is still indelibly impressed upon the 
spirit of saintliness, which from time to time winnows earth’s 
harvest of souls. And it was one both wise and good who re- 
minded us that ‘‘ we should be fearful of being wrong in poetry 
when we think differently from the poets, and in religion when 
we think differently from the saints.” 





NOTRE DAME DE LA MISERICORDE. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Ree iE wooden hotel in the Alpine village was full 

§ for the winter sports. There was nothing but 

talk of lug-ing and ski-ing and tobogganing. A 

good many of the people had come from England 

4 m= year after year. Elizabeth Sartoris, who had 

been at the Hotel Vernet three seasons running with her Aunt 

Christina, received a good many somewhat empressé greetings 

from her fellow-guests when she arrived. She acknowledged 

them with the air of a queen, but was so unconscious of her 

own pride that nothing would have shocked her more than to 
be called proud. 

She had come for the winter sports. She was a tall, grace- 
ful, splendid figure of a girl, in her beautifully fitting gown of 
purple cloth, which had been made by a world-renowned tailor. 
Some of the women who were her fellow-guests speculated 
curiously about the value of her sables. She came down to 
dinner in a high-necked dress of thick white silk, trimmed 
with beautiful old lace. One would have said from her eyes, 
her lips, that she was very kind, very approachable, yet she 
seemed to withdraw herself from the eager attentions that were 
forced on her. 

A new-comer from her own county recognized her and 
imparted the knowledge to an interested group in the salon, 
which was lit by splendid leaping fires of wood that gave off 
a resinous odor. Cold as it was without there was no excuse 
for any one to shiver at the Hotel Vernet. 

‘So you have the rich Miss Sartoris here,” said the new- 
comer. “‘Oh, yes; I know her quite well, by sight. She 
doesn’t go into society much. Such a lovely old house, Holm- 
hurst Place, and plenty of money. But a Roman Catholic. 
Of course it makes a difference. She is never quite one of us.” 

“Why?” asked an uncompromising lady with a shrewd, 
humorous face. ‘‘ Because you won’t have her or because she 
won’t have you?” 
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“Ah, well, you see, perhaps a little of both,” Mrs. Dick- 
enson had spoken so good-humoredly that the new-comer 
could not take offence. “She is so very Roman. She has a 
chapel and a chaplain at the Place; and about her gates there 
is a little colony of poor people who have been Roman Catho- 
lics since the old days. The Sartoris family were strong 
enough to protect them in days when the law was against the 
Romans, Naturally it can’t be very agreeable for our vicar.” 

** No, of course not.” 

**You see it’s rather a Low Church corner of the world. 
In fact some of us groan because we're under the heel of the 
Hardcastle Trust. The Hardcastles bought up the advowsons 
for seven miles round years ago, and have filled them with the 
Lowest of Low Churchmen ever since. It does seem rather 
hard on Elizabeth Sartoris. You see there are no Roman 
Catholic gentry.” 

**No one for her to marry, eh?” Mrs. Dickenson asked. 

**Oh, my dear, not a soul she’d think of, though I dare 
say some would be glad enough to think of her. One couldn’t 
imagine Miss Sartoris marrying a Hardcastle, and yet—one 
never knows. There’s Hilary Onslow, the heir to the peerage. 
They do say . . . It would be a queer thing if Elizabeth 
Sartoris were to marry one of the Onslows.” 

A young man who had been sitting in a corner of the 
salon, apparently engrossed in a book, got up and went away 
quietly. No one took much notice of him. He was a plain- 
featured, very delicate-looking youth, with rather narrow 
shoulders and a hunched-up look as he sat or walked. People 
had said about him at the hotel that he had no business to 
be there at that time of year—Davos perhaps, but certainly 
not Griinedaal. They did not get many invalids at Grinedaal 
so late in the year as this. 

The one redeeming feature of John Vanhomrigh’s face lay 
in the eyes. The eyes were of a Southern darkness, somewhat 
at variance with the lantern-jawed face of a very ordinary 
English type. The eyes were capable of startling expression. 
Elizabeth Sartoris, glancing down the table towards where he 
sat, silent and solitary, was somewhat taken aback by the curious 
burning intensity of the glance she met directed towards her- 
self. It startled and somewhat offended her at the first view. 
Then she was struck with a sudden pity. Poor boy, how ill 
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he looked! And the lines in his tace were deeper than even 
bodily ill-health would account for. He looked as though he 
had been under the ploughshare of suffering all the days of 
his life. 

There was nothing of the consumptive about him, no cough, 
no hectic flush, else his exceeding thinness would have made 
her suspect consumption. He was careless about himself, less 
well-fortified against the weather than most people—apt to 
leave off his furs. When she met him stepping up the moun- 
tain path, with no more protection against the rigors of the 
blue, frosty air than he would have worn in an English winter, 
she all but spoke to him as she passed, to warn him. Only 
her habit of shy reticence kept her from speaking. 

Miss Christina Sartoris used to say humorously of her niece 
that Elizabeth was the most affable creature alive, if only peo- 
ple would recognize that her affability was that of a queen. 
From her looks one would have said that she was the last 
person in the world to take part in the gaieties of the hotel. 
The hotel enjoyed itself indefatigably. One might have ex- 
pected that after its sports all day it would have been content 
to remain quiet in the evening. But far from it; it danced, 
it had concerts, bridge tournaments, theatricals, all manner of 
entertainments. Miss Sartoris put in an appearance at nearly 
all these merry-makings. She did not dance, but she was con- 
tent to look on; she played and sang very well and looked 
so like a St. Cecilia as she sat at the piano that for spectacu- 
lar effect she was a pure delight. She always had the air of 
sitting under a dais when she looked on at the dancers, ever 
ready to turn her beautiful smile to any one who spoke to her. 
Unexpectedly she did play bridge; and it was good to look 
at her as she sat considering her play, always beautifully 
dressed in her rich, plain gowns made high to the neck, the 
famous Sartoris pearls swinging in her ears; her eyes while 
she tried to remember what had been played looking as though 
they contemplated heavenly things. 

‘*Proud?” said Mrs. Dickenson to somebody. ‘“ You call 
her proud? Why she is the humblest creature alive; or the 
proudest. Perhaps it is the proudest.” 

The one who said it passed by the paradox. Mrs. Dicken- 
son was always saying such absurd things for a clever woman. 
She was obviously a clever woman. 
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Up to this time no more had passed between John Vanhom- 
tigh and Elizabeth Sartoris than the little salutation with which 
she acknowledged his greeting when they met out-of-doors 
or in the passages of the hotel. He certainly was a most with- 
drawing person. He seemed to make friends with no one. 
Always while the gaieties went on he sat in a corner with a 
book and watched Elizabeth Sartoris. 

The weather was beautifully open; no storms and rather 
milder than was quite desirable for the winter sports. Any 
morning early, before the other guests at the hotel were about, 
John Vanhomrigh might have been seen leaving the hotel 
wuffied to the ears, climbing the narrow road that led to the 
road of the diligences by which one traveled through the pass 
into Italy. Miss Sartoris had been a few days at the hotel 
before she followed his example. The first morning she could 
see him climbing ahead of her when she started. A little way 
up one reached the road of the diligences and it was level 
traveling. 

He was too far off for her to recognize him; but her heart 
lifted towards him as she saw him in the distance. So she 
had some fellow-guest at the hotel who was like herself, of the 
old religion. Living where she did in the country that was 
under the blight of the Hardcastles, as the one or two High 
Church families of the neighborhood were wont to call it, she 
had an eager fraternity for other Catholics, Holmhurst had so 
much the feeling of a fortress, a fortress which housed in its 
little chapel God Himself against an inimical and ignorant 
world, that another Catholic must always seem a friend to 
her. She was connected by family ties with most of the Eng- 
lish Catholic aristocracy. So long had they suffered persecution 
for the faith that they must needs now form a body always 
apart, kindly perhaps, friendly perhaps, but with a certain gulf 
between them and those who were not of the Religion un- 
crossed, almost uncrossable. 

Her heart lifted. So would it lift to the humblest of 
Catholics. There were secret signs, sympathies, understand- 
ings, which brought an Irish peasant closer to her than every- 
thing else that was not Catholic. Perched high on a rock 
overhanging the road of the diligence, with snow to its doors, 
buried sometimes in snow to its eaves, was the little chapel of 
Notre Dame de la Miséricorde. A little further on in the 
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Alpine village lived the Cur¢, a cheerful, freckled little man, 
who seemed to keep himself alive through the hard winter by 
sheer good humor, for there was little else to keep him alive. 

She had lost John Vanhomrigh now. Entering the little 
chapel, full of the cold, blue morning light, she saw him kneel- 
ing on a prie-diew at the altar-foot. He was going to serve 
Mass. There were one or two peasants in the chapel. The 
priests was vesting behind ascreen at one side of the altar. 

So, amid the kindly, ignorant people, with whom she was 
never in real touch, there had been one who was of the 
household, the fraternity. She wondered that she had not 
known by some sign, explicit or implicit, that he belonged to 
the Religion. There had been a sign if she had known its 
meaning. It was in the curious interest she had felt in the 
young man who was not on the surface of him particularly 
ptepossessing. She had been drawn to him in some odd mys- 
terious way. 

After Mass she waited to speak to M. fe Curé whom she 
met for the first time this year. He came out of the chapel, 
talking to John Vanhomrigh, and his face lit up as he saw her. 

** Oh, it is the kind, the generous Mees Sartoris!”’ he said, 
and took both of Elizabeth’s hands in his, patting them as 
though she were a small child; ‘‘the benefactress of Notre 
Dame de la Miséricorde. But what a pleasure it is to meet 
again!” 

He looked from one English face to the other. Vanhome- 
righ had lifted his hat and Elizabeth had bowed. 

“You are both at the Vernet,” said the little man. ‘‘ Both 
such excellent Catholics. You are acquaint? What, ot? 
Then I have the pleasure to make two good Catholics acquaint. 
M. Vanhomrigh’’—he made an incredible hash of John’s name 
—‘and Miss Sartoris. You will be the good friends at the 
Vernet. There are no other Catholics this season.” 

They walked down to the hotel side by side, John Van- 
homrigh stepping as though he walked on air. He talked a 
good deal once he was started. Elizabeth said very little, 
only smiled at him in a way which was almost better than 
conversation. All the time she was thinking with a profound 
pity of how ill he looked. The blue light from the snow 
seemed to deepen the hollows of his cheeks and darken the 
shadows about his eyes and lips. They had a curious expres- 
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sion of patience, those lips, as though the owner of them had 
borne much and had learned to bear in silence. 

Despite the hollows and the shadows she could see that he 
was very young, younger than herself, she judged it; perhaps 
not more than twenty-three. She was hardly aware of the 
kindness of her eyes, the caressing note in her voice when 
she spoke. 

They breakfasted together and alone. The visitors at the 
hotel were not yet up. And after breakfast they sat by the 
roaring fire in the sa/on, which would be empty nearly all the 
day till evening, and talked. He did most of the talking. 
Once he was started it was extraordinary how eager he was 
to talk, how his face broke up out of its sombreness, how 
sparkle and gaiety came into it. 

Miss Christina Sartoris had developed acold. She kept to 
her owa room and read by her fire with only the companion- 
ship of her maid who was mending some old lace. Lace was 
the elder Miss Sartoris’ hobby; and she had a very fine and 
beautiful collection and had discovered a maid who had some- 
thing of her own passion for it and could be trusted with the 
cobwebby things. Her niece was thrown on her own resources. 
She came and reported to Miss Christina that she had found 
a friend in Mr. Vanhomrigh—he was one of the Vanhomrighs 
of Dale, an old Catholic family like their own. 

‘“‘H’m!” said Miss Christina, doubtfully. ‘If he is a son 
of Humphrey Vanhomrigh, I’m sorry for him. A sour fanatic. 
He married to keep the estates in the family and has believed 
ever since that God meant him to be a Trappist. You never 
met the Vanhomrighs. His wife was a distant cousin of his 
own. What a pity there is so much cousinship among us! 
The sweetest creature I ever saw, always excepting your own 
dear mother. No one can say I didn’t adore my sister-in-law. 
Is it possible that plain-faced poor boy could be Eleanor 
Vanhomrigh’s son?” 

He was the son of Humphrey and Eleanor Vanhomrigh. 
Presently Miss Christina Sartoris came downstairs, where she 
would sit in the sa/on talking to John Vanhomrigh by the fire 
while her niece wrote letters, or worked at the altar-cloth she 
was making for Notre Dame de la Miséricorde, or played on 
the piano where it stood in its alcove across a quarter of a 
mile of polished floor, without disturbing the others. They 
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had somehow fallen into a little group. Aunt and niece were 
still friendly to the little world of the hotel; but they had 
found their one possible intimate. People wondered at and 
shrugged their shoulders over the odd intimacy; but those 
immediately concerned were quite unaware of it. 

John Vanhomrigh was like what those mountains would be 
when the spring thaw came. Apparently the reserve of years 
had been broken up. Miss Christina Sartoris used to laugh 
and say he was an egoist. It was true that he talked inces- 
santly of himself and his own experiences, horrible experi- 
ences often, for to have been a child of Humphrey Vanhom- 
righ’s, and a delicate child, was to have been the child of 
crushing misfortune. No wonder he looked as though the 
ploughshares had gone over his face. 

Elizabeth Sartoris used to sit and shudder as she heard 
him. Occasionally she would get up quietly and go away out 
of the room to conceal her horror, her tears. She could have 
cried out sometimes for a greater reticence as for a mercy. 
He would laugh over the horrors he recited, as is a man’s 
way sometimes, pouring out in a quick eager flood, as he 
stood with his back to the fire looking down at them, tales of 
a child’s torture, a father’s unnatural hatred, till even Miss 
Christina would be moved to protest. 

“He is enjoying for the first time the luxury of being 
pitied,” she said to her niece. ‘He tells us too much. It is 
too appalling; but yet he has his reticences. Of his mother 
he says nothing. She died of the torture of watching her 
children suffer. Poor Eleanor! That madman adored her and 
killed her. She took away what little of comfort the children 
had. Humphrey Vanhomrigh ought to have been in a lunatic 
asylum years ago. He has no idea that he is not a model 
father, cursed by the worst children man ever possessed. This 
one is the youngest. So far as I can see the suffering did 
not even bind them together, as it often does. He seems to 
have no friends among his brothers and sisters.” 

Soon they knew all that was to be known, how his god- 
father, a Benedictine Abbot, had been instrumental in sending 
him to Davos, as he had earlier saved the boy’s life and reason 
by persuading the father to send him to school. 

‘Dom Patrick is the one friend I possess,’”’ John Vanhom- 
righ said, with the queer nervous twitching of his face which 
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became more pronounced as he grew more excited. ‘Only for 
him my father would have killed me or driven me mad. I 
don’t know why he thought it worth while to save my reason 
or my carcass, as though either was worth saving. Sheer 
goodness of heart, I suppose, and perhaps a desire to save my 
father from the wrath to come. Strange as it may seem my 
father has a friend. Oh, Dom Patrick had to play a Machia- 
vellian part before he could persuade my father to send me 
to school, Without lying, he had to act as though he be- 
lieved my father’s statement of the case, urging that for a lad 
so incorrigible school was the only thing. They were the 
only good years I had. The dear black gowns! They were 
as kind as women!” 

He broke off, laughing one of his queer laughs which some- 
how seemed to make his tragedy more terrible. If he had 
been tragical about it! If he had complained! But he always 
laughed. 

‘* After all,” he went on, “I’m not consumptive. The 
doctors at Davos assured me there was no trace of such a 
thing. I was a puny thing from the beginning, little credit to 
the Vanhomrighs. My father is a very handsome man. It 
was no wonder he detested me. Anyhow I’m going home 
cured. I’d have gone before now if you hadn’t come. Think 
of my father’s disgust, after the expense of sending me to 
Davos. He suggested that it was hardly worth while getting 
my initials on my trunks. It spoiled them for scmeone else. 
Dom Patrick will have to devise some new way of getting me 
out of reach of my father’s hatred. I’m not strong enough to 
turn out on to the world, though I’m not consumptive. My 
father won’t allow me anything. He will dislike me more 
than ever for coming back alive.” 

Horrible! horrible! One would have thought it a relief 
for Elizabeth Sartoris when another man came upon the scene. 
This was Hilary Onslow, Lord Hardcastle’s son and heir. He 
had been a captain in a cavalry regiment, and had given up 
soldiering because his father was old and the estates required 
some management. He was an extremely handsome man of 
thirty-five, dark-haired and with a vivid color; some way 
back there had been a Spanish Jewess in the Hardcastle family. 
Hilary Onslow had inherited his ancestress’ good looks; and 
the Oriental desire to please had given something of an agree- 
able suavity to his English manners. 
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The ladies in the hotel were immensely fluttered by his 
arrival, but it was soon obvious that he had no eyes for them; 
in spite of what they called his beautiful manners even the 
vainest was soon aware that she did not exist for him. Plain- 
ly Elizabeth Sartoris occupied all his thoughts. 

He had swept poor John Vanhomrigh aside as though with 
a wave of his imperious hand. Opinions were divided as to 
whether Miss Sartoris acquiesced in his monopoly of her. 
There were times when she seemed to accept his claims upon 
her, when she was shy and radiant like any happy girl with a 
lover whom she loves; times again when she seemed to shrink 
from him. 

The hotel—so many of its denizens as were in the secret-— 
looked on with extraordinary interest at the little drama. 
Mrs. Dickenson had whispered it to one or two before she 
had left. Hilary Onslow had always been in love with Miss 
Sartoris. It was said that the religious question came between 
them. Hilary Onslow was very unlike his father and his 
uncles; very unlike all Onslows who had preceded him. He 
was liberal-minded and only conformed to a certain extent to 
please his father who grew more bitter as he grew older. Yet, 
bitter as he was, he would not have objected to his son’s 
marrying Elizabeth Sartoris—Sartoris and Hardcastle together 
and the whole country would be theirs. Despite his liberality 
Hilary Onslow might be trusted to bring up his sons in the 
religion of his fathers. Indeed according to Mrs. Dickenson, 
there were people who said that you had only to scratch 
Hilary’s skin to find Lord Hardcastle underneath. 

And Elizabeth Sartoris? Well, people who looked on at 
the game were assured that Elizabeth Sartoris had given her 
heart to Lord Hardcastle’s son. It was a case of heart and 
soul, the heart dragging her one way, the soul the other, ter- 
tified for the other souls that might be entrusted to it, per- 
haps, too, repelled by this lover in whose blood and bones it 
was to hate all she held sacred. 

Sometimes the heart was insistent—almost dragged her over 
the edge. There were moments when Hilary Onslow almost 
swept her off her feet. She was terrified of her own weak- 
ness, of his knowledge of it plain to be read in his way with 
her, his flushed triumphant glances when she was all but swept 
into his arms. 
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“ Trust me, Elizabeth!” he would say, and would pour ridi- 
cule on the narrowness and intolerance of his family. ‘‘ You 
shall command me, my dear, once you are mine. Why, you 
might even convert me to your ways in time. Not while the 
old man lives though. I am quite open-minded, for, at the 
present moment, I only believe in Elizabeth, I only bow the 
knee to Elizabeth, I only adore Elizabeth, Who knows what 
the future may hold? If you keep me as infatuated as I am 
now, why—who knows—the old religion might come back to 
the Court. Not in my father’s lifetime—he could leave me 
almost a beggar. You must seem to conform to his wishes, 
unreasonable as they are. But trust your slave for the fu- 
OO...« or 

She had to take refuge in flight. There were moments when 
she did not know whether she loved or loathed him. He had 
a terrible secret attraction for her. On the other hand, some- 
thing in her fought against his power over her with a strong 
repulsion. When he was not whispering his honeyed sweetness 
in her ear she saw clearly that the pagan of to-day was going 
to be the bigot of to-morrow. He would not be the first of 
his name to be the one thing and the other. When she had 
been happiest with him she would suddenly come out in the 
waste places, the faces of her angels turned from her, the 
stars in her heaven misted from her eyes. 

In the trouble and turmoil through which she was passing 
she forgot John Vanhomrigh, or remembered him only fleet- 
ingly when a remark of her Aunt Christina brought him to 
her mind. If she encountered him by chance she smiled at 
him with an absent-minded kindness that was hardly aware of 
him. She had given up those morning climbs to Notre Dame 
de la Miséricorde. Guiltily in her own mind she was aware 
that, as she yielded to Hilary Onslow, she turned from the 
dear familiar things that had been with her all her days: the 
friendship of the Blessed Mother and the saints, the joy in 
her prayers, the service of the altar, the delight in assisting 
at Mass. She knew perfectly well what all this portended, but 
she turned away from its significance. She had been resist- 
ing Hilary Onslow and her own heart for so long that she 
felt exhausted, on the point of yielding, only too eager to 
cross a boundary from which there would be no turning back. 
After all, why couldn’t she trust him? He was a gentleman, 
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a man of honor. He was ready to promise her everything, 
In his company, she felt her fears fade away; she was able to 
put them out of sight. Was it not a meritorious thing, a great 
thing, to win a Hardcastle by so much towards the Church ? 
She said to herself that God would not have given Hilary 
Onslow so much power over her if He had meant her not to 
yield. 

She was on the very point of yielding when something 
happened. She was climbing the mountain-path with Hilary 
Onslow, not beside her, for there was room only for one on 
the path. It was a bright beautiful afternoon with the colors 
of the frost in the sky. Already the distant peaks were turn- 
ing rosy while the valleys were yet in crystal and silver. 
’ From Notre Dame de la Miséricorde, out of sight above them, 
there came a single toll of a bell, followed at a little interval 
by another and yet another. 

“It is for an agony,” she said, turning eyes suddenly 
solemn upon the flushed handsome face that already had the 
glow of triumph upon it. This last day or two Hilary had 
been playing with his felicity, prolonging the exquisite mo- 
ment when she was his and yet not his. He was of the type 
of man to whom possession might mean satiety. The pursuit 
of Elizabeth Sartoris had been sweetened by its difficulty, the 
strangeness of it, that a devout Catholic and the heiress of so 
many centuries of Catholic tradition should marry with a 
Hardcastle. She was the more dearly desired while she was 
not altogether his: so he prolonged the moment even while 
his ardor almost forced him beyond the bounds he had chosen 
to set for himself. 

‘*An agony? What is an agony, sweetheart?” he asked. 
“I don’t like the sound of it.” _ 

Before she could explain—but he saw the red dye her deli- 
cate neck to the soft brown tendrils of hair that fell upon its 
whiteness—there came down the path the little Curé with a 
rapt face, his eyes looking straight before him, unconscious 
it seemed of their presence. 

They had to make way for him or to collide with him. 
Elizabeth Sartoris stepped off the path into the new snow 
that had fallen in the night. She went down on her knees. 
Suddenly she was enveloped by an immense horror. Hilary 
Onslow had raised his arm to strike the Curé. Of course he 
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didn’t know; but the horror of it overwhelmed her. She sprang 
at him and seized the outstretched arm. The Curé barely 
aware of them passed on down the mountain path, his eyes 
lowered. 

“An insolent yokel!” said Hilary Onslow. ‘Why didn’t 
you let me punish him as he deserved? He should have given 
place to you.” | ; 

“Oh! oh!” she sobbed, tearless. ‘‘You don’t know. Of 
course you don’t know. He was carrying . ... ” All 
of a sudden she felt she couldn’t explain, not to him,—“ he 
was on his way to a dying bed.” 

‘‘ And if he was he had no business to drive you from the 
path.” 

“Hush! hush!” she said. ‘‘ He didn’t drive me. I stepped 
out to let him pass,—as you would .. . ” she sobbed 
again dryly—‘‘ make way for the King of England, a man like 
y ourself,” 


Hilary Onslow’s hour was past, never to return. When he 
had parted from her in anger she went on to Notre Dame de 
la Miséricorde. The incident had shaken her. She had a 
sense of having escaped from a deadly peril, the horror of 
which hung about her still, so that she could not yet be glad 
she had escaped. 

She crept into the little mountain chapel where the shades 
had begun to gather. The stove had been lit and the place 
was warm. There was a faint sweetness from some frozen 
flowers on the altar that began to thaw in the warmth of the 
chapel. The sweetness mingled with the fumes of incense. 
She remembered that it was Benediction day, and she had 
not come. Benediction must have just concluded before the 
Curé \eft for his sick-call. 

She knelt down and covered her face with her hands. Her 
senses yet reeled from the shock of what had happened. She 
was a little dizzy, a little sick. Hilary Onslow’s anger had 
passed over her head like the buzzing of bees. She had hardly 
known what he said. Everything else was eclipsed, swallowed 
up, in the horror of what he had escaped, what she had es- 
caped. Of course he did not know. By and bye she might 
pray for him that he be forgiven the sins of his ignorance, 
At the moment she could not endure the thought of ‘him. 
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Someone whispered close to her. It was John Vanhom- 
righ. He had been in the chapel when she entered it but she 
had not seen him. 

“It is growing dark,” he said gently, “and there is no 
moon. The paths will be very slippery after last night’s snow. 
It will be wise to get back to the hotel before the darkness.” 

She looked up at him. His face was pinched and blue 
with the cold: the cold light from the snow outside put dark 
shadows about his eyes and his mouth. His eyes were very 
unhappy. They looked at her with a kind concern as from a 
great distance. Not at all as they had been used to look at her. 

‘“‘I am coming,” she said, getting to her feet. 

Outside the chapel she slipped on the snow and he steadied 
her, holding her for a moment with his arm. He gave her his 
alpenstock after that and walked beside her, watching her with 
a serious and distant kindness lest she should slip again. 

“You had nearly given up Notre Dame de la Miséricorde,” 
he said. “I had given up looking for you there. I go back 
to England to-morrow.” 

To England! To the home, the welcome, he had painted 
for them, laughing oddly as he talked! An immense com- 
passion overwhelmed her. Her eyes filled with tears. She 
softened and glowed. The horror of the afternoon receded 
from her. She turned and looked at him with such an exe 
pression in her beautiful eyes that he gasped. 

“You look at me like—Notre Dame de la Miséricorde,” 
he said, beginning to laugh in the old way. ‘ The picture in 
the chapel, I mean. A poor daub,—yet the fellow who painted 
it had seen that look—in the eyes of his mother, perhaps. 
Or—his wife.” 

The mists were off her eyes now. Wave after wave of 
tender pity was flooding her heart till it overflowed with its 
own sweetness. This pale boy, who had endured martyrdom, 
—who was returning to it . . . why, this was the real 
thing, not that other. That other was . . . she must not 
think of it. This was the real thing. 

John Vanhomrigh uttered a strange little sound. 

** Elizabeth ! ” 

The name was like a cry. She turned about on the moun- 
tain path with a most heavenly smile and took the dark, 
boyish head in her arms. 





THE INTIMATE LIFE OF HAMILTON. 


BY CHARLES H,. MAcCARTHY, Pu.D. 


aPDDITIONAL information concerning the career of 
i Alexander Hamilton is certain to be warmly 
welcomed by all who are interested in American 
history. An ample biography based upon let- 

’ ters by Hamilton himself, by members of his 
family and by not a few of the most eminent among his con- 
temporaries can scarcely fail to be received with enthusiasm. 
In a modest preface General Hamilton’s distinguished grand- 
son tells us that in his collection are to be found the originals 
of many letters now published for the first time. To a con- 
siderable extent, indeed, this splendid volume is a documen- 
tary history of Alexander Hamilton and his times. It is not 
designed to supersede but rather to supplement existing biog- 
raphies. In general they emphasize his public services. This 
endeavors to set forth his familiar life. In it, among other 
things, we catch glimpses of his courtship and marriage, of his 
efforts to build a home, of his success at the bar and finally 
we get a concise account of his tragic meeting with Aaron 
Burr. This is related with perfect impartiality. Burris treated 
with more kindness than has been accorded him by authors in 
no way related to his illustrious victim. In this section there 
is marked fairness, indeed there is undoubted evidence of 
generosity. 

In addition to the many valuable letters contained in the 
volume there is not a little sound and temperate criticism. 
It matters little whether one agrees with all the opinions of 
Dr. Hamilton, for these are not obtruded, and besides there is 
furnished material enough to enable every reader to form con- 
clusions of his own. 

The purpose of the succeeding pages is to make clear to 
readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD the more important of Al- 
exander Hamilton’s services to this favored nation. At a time 
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when men’s minds run much on the differences between politi- 
cal parties it may not be unprofitable to inquire briefly con- 
cerning their origin. With the beginnings of party govern- 
ment in America a portion of Hamilton’s career was insepar- 
ably bound up. It is believed, however, that this part can be 
appreciated without considering either his pre-Revolutionary 
activity or his splendid military record in the war for inde- 
pendence. 

The Revolutionary War was almost won before the Ameti- 
can people were able to agree upon a constitution of govern- 
ment. In March, 1781 the thirteenth State had ratified the 
Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union, For a brief 
period that instrument had been tested in war. It was des- 
tined, however, to be subjected to a severer trial in times of 
peace. From neither ordeal did it emerge unscathed. 

With the evacuation of New York and Charleston the 
leading patriots began to consider the situation of their coun- 
try. Whether this was examined from without or from within 
the prospect was discouraging. If the American statesman 
looked abroad, he beheld the possessions of Spain cutting off 
the Confederation from the Mexican Gulf, and, beyond the 
Mississippi, stretching away to the distant Pacific. As a pos- 
sible disadvantage, it is true, westward expansion was not only 
remote but was not then deemed even desirable. Not so the 
complete navigation of the Mississippi; concerning that right 
there might at any moment arise a situation charged with 
dangers. | 

More serious, perhaps, was the retention by the British of 
certain frontier posts that the definitive treaty had agreed to 
surrender, Chief among these were Mackinaw, Niagara and 
Detroit, which were still held by English garrisons. In case 
of quarrels among the States, of which there were expecta- 
tions, these would afford rallying points for a re-conquest, 
Such motives the British authorities would, of course, disclaim. 
They had, however, a decent pretence for remaining. The 
United States had failed to perform all their engagements, and 
the posts might be fairly regarded as hostages. 

Our statesmen knew also that large sums were due to 
France, and that the revenue of the Confederation was insu ffi- 
cient to pay even the interest on those generous loans. The 
public debt, increasing with dangerous rapidity, was begetting 
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contempt abroad and grave unrest at home. Though an ac- 
count of the troubles of that critical era might appear to con- 
duct us far from our theme, it is in reality the shortest way 
ef gaining a clear understanding of Alexander Hamilton’s 
place in American history. 

Long before the commencement of the Revolution, Benning 
Wentworth, an enterprising governor of New Hampshire, en- 
couraged the people of his province to take up the unsettled 
lands to the west of the Connecticut river. Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, too, furnished pioneers for that region. With 
these commonwealths the settlers had no serious controversy. 
New York was, however, more tenacious of what she regarded 
as her rights in that district, and over its inhabitants she en- 
deavored to assert her authority. At the beginning of the 
war for independence this dispute concerning the title to the 
New Hampshire grants was assuming the appearance of a civil 
war. Constables from Albany were mobbed, and the militia of 
New York was defied. With the outbreak of the Revolution 
the dispute sank to rest but when independence was won, the 
quarrel was renewed. 

With the State of Connecticut, New York had another sort 
of controversy. When citizens of the former commonwealth 
attempted to sell their productions in New York City, the 
authorities taxed them for the privilege. Connecticut sloops, 
too, were required to pay at the custom house such charges 
as were imposed upon vessels from Amsterdam or Liverpool. 
This embarrassment of trade was resented by a brave people, 
who had loyally supported the patriot cause, and at a great 
meeting in New London it was unanimously agreed by the 
business men present to suspend for a year all commercial in- 
tercourse with New York. In that era such meetings general- 
ly heralded war. 

With its population of 30,000 New York City appeared to 
the farmers of New Jersey to be a convenient and profitable 
market, Like the citizens of Connecticut they, too, were 
taxed. Their legislature was, however, in a situation to make 
reprisals. The merchants of New York had but recently built 
on Sandy Hook a light-house for the benefit of their commerce. 
Upon this the Legislature of New Jersey promptly imposed 
a tax of $1,800 per year. 

Far more alarming than these commercial differences was a 
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dispute between Pennsylvania and Connecticut for the pos- 
session of the Wyoming Valley. By a judicial decision of 
1782 this territory had been awarded to Pennsylvania, and in 
the decree of the Federal court the government of Connecti- 
cut appears gracefully to have acquiesced. This region, “fair 
Wyoming,” had been the scene of the terrible massacre of 
1778. It was just beginning to recover from that calamity, 
when, in the spring of 1784, owing to an unusual rise of the 
Susquehanna, drifting ice and swollen waters carried death and 
destruction through all that unfortunate region. Everywhere 
stones and gravel covered the land in such quantities as to 
make cultivation impossible. The wretched inhabitants were 
perishing from cold and hunger. In these circumstances Presi- 
dent Dickinson urged the Legislature of Pennsylvania to send 
relief. That body was not only deaf to the humane appeal of 
the Governor but appears to have regarded the disaster as a 
visitation of Providence. The hated Yankees should have re- 
mained in Connecticut, where they belonged. The Lord had 
merely punished their trespasses. Partly by the neglect and 
partly by the connivance of the Legislature these unhappy 
people were proceeded against with extreme severity. A 
creature named Patterson, who commanded the military forces 
of Pennsylvania, attacked the settlement, “‘turned some five 
hundred people out of doors, and burned their houses to the 
ground. The wretched victims, many of them tender women, 
or infirm old men, or little children, were driven into the 
wilderness at the point of the bayonet, and told to find their 
way to Connecticut without further delay. Heartrending 
scenes ensued. Many died of exhaustion or furnished food 
for wolves.”’* Everywhere in New England the tidings of 
such acts of barbarism aroused the greatest indignation. This 
incident shows plainly the notions of inter-state comity that 
prevailed in the years succeeding the revolution. 

The paper money craze was producing in Rhode Island al- 
most every sort of mischief. Except the business of the bar- 
rooms, trade of all kinds was at a standstill in Providence and 
Newport. This was during the year preceding the calling of 
the constitutional Convention. More interesting, because of 
its consequences, was the dispute between Maryland and Vir- 
ginia over the navigation of the Potomac. In order to ad- 

* The Critical Period of American History, By John Fiske.” 
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judicate it, commissioners from both commonwealths met in 
1785 at Washington’s home, Mount Vernon. Before separat- 
ing they agreed to recommend to the legislatures of their re- 
spective States the calling of a convention to meet at Annap- 
olis in the following year. On that occasion, however, only 
five States sent delegates. 

With the proceedings of the Annapolis convention this 
essay is no further concerned than to observe that because of 
the partial attendance of the commonwealths it was concluded 
to attempt nothing more than the preparation of an appeal 
urging every member of the Union to send delegates to a 
convention to be held in Philadelphia in the month of May, 
1787. This important document was drafted by Colonel Ham- 
ilton and was well received throughout the country. 

As early as 1781 Pelatiah Webster’s pamphlet had suggested 
a Continental convention. Still earlier, while he was acting as 
aide-de-camp to General Washington, Hamilton had sent to 
James Duane, a delegate in Congress from New York, a very 
remarkable analysis of the political system attempted in the 
Articles of Confederation. Most of his suggestions for the 
** general good” were afterward embodied in the Constitution, 
Art, 1, Section 8. In passing it may be remarked that even 
at that early date, 1780, Hamilton advised the establishment 
of a bank. This germinal idea developed and, in time, became 
a great fiscal agency of the new Government. Among the 
great statesmen of that era Hamilton enjoys the proud distinc- 
tion of having been the first to propose the calling of a con- 
vention to form a national Constitution. 

When Hamilton, at the age of thirty, was sent with Lansing 
and Yates to represent New York in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, he found himself entirely unable to agree with his 
colleagues. This fact, together with a modesty for which he 
has seldom been credited, accounts for his failure to partici- 
pate actively in the earlier discussions in that body. His ardent 
patriotism, his fine military record and, above all, his papers 
on finance made him known to every member of the Conven- 
tion. Gouverneur Morris, perhaps his most intimate friend, has 
said that Hamilton had little share in forming the Constitution. 
Nevertheless, he was responsible for introducing into it many 
of its most important provisions. Neither partisan antipathy 
nor personal rivalry can affect this fact. It is not necessary in 
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this place to examine the brief outline of a new frame of gov- 
ernment offered by Hamilton to the Convention. The greater 
part of this sketch was embodied in the Constitution. Madi- 
son’s Journal has preserved this tentative scheme and also a 
much more ample plan, which, at a later stage in the discus- 
sions, Hamilton submitted to show the system that he preferred. 

It was in presenting to the Convention his sketch of a 
frame of government that he praised so highly the British Con- 
stitution. For this, Hamilton has been accused of a love of 
monarchy and a hatred of republican institutions. Edmund 
Burke, a contemporary, has recorded repeatedly his admiration 
of the British Constitution, and in terms far stronger and far 
more eloquent than Hamilton had done. 

In June, 1788, the New York Convention, with sixty-five 
members in attendance, met to deliberate upon the new frame 
of government. George Clinton was unanimously chosen its 
President. It was known that many would oppose ratification. 
Indeed this opposition had shown itself in the Constitutional 
Convention, from which Lansing and Yates retired before the 
instrument of government had been adopted. Others, who re- 
mained till the close of the deliberations, refused to sign it. 

Thus, even before the Constitution was submitted to Con- 
gress, was begun a contest over its adoption. Richard Henry 
Lee, Melanchton Smith, and others, were beginning to influence 
public opinion by their writings. It was then that Hamilton 
conceived the idea of preparing a score or more of essays that 
would meet the most plausible objections to the proposed plan. 
With him in this undertaking were associated Madison, then 
in New York as a member of Congress from Virginia, and John 
Jay, a distinguished jurist from his own State. So pleased 
was General Washington with these essays that he caused them 
to be reprinted in Virginia. The magnitude of the questions 
at issue and the interest that they excited led their authors to 
modify the original plan of publishing about a score of articles, 
On March 17, 1778, were published thirty-six of the earlier 
essays with a preface by Hamilton. A second volume tkat 
appeared in May of the same year included the remainder of 
the eighty-five numbers that make up the Federalist, Washing- 
ton was one of the few men of that time who perceived in 
these letters to the newspapers something more than a succes- 
sion of party pamphlets of merely transient interest. The prin- 
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ciples that they discussed, said he, would be interesting to 
mankind “so long as they shall be connected in civil society.” 
For the respective shares of Hamilton and his collaborators 
the reader is referred to any good edition of the Federalist. 

Hamilton’s place in literature may, perhaps, be best sug- 
gested by contrast. When he was about twelve years old, and 
was himself beginning to attend to the messages of the muses, 
there appeared, January 21, 1769, in the Public Advertiser, of 
London, the first letter over the signature of “‘ Junius.” That 
anonymous writer singled out for criticism many of the leading 
members of Government and did not spare even the King 
himself. 

In his own day “Junius” was almost universally admired, 
and for a generation afterward nearly every newspaper writer, 
in the style of his sentences, imitated his epigrammatic turn 
and his chaste diction. When, however, one has read and 
re-read many times these once popular essays, he will come 
at last to the conclusion that there is in them little except 
their form. That is brilliant and imposing. There is in 
“Junius” no rich vein of economic thought nor are there any 
important maxims of political science. 

At the opposite pole stands the Federalist. The concep- 
tion of these letters was Hamilton’s; so likewise was the 
preparation of by far the greater number of them. The au- 
thors of this codperative work had little leisure to polish their 
essays. There was no time “to strike a second heat upon the 
muse’s anvil.” Many numbers, it is known, received their 
final touches while the printer was waiting. Nevertheless, the 
style is admirable, and in philosophical worth they are far 
beyond the compositions of “ Junius.” 

Some eminent authorities assert that the influence of the 
Federalist was not at all what our generation is accustomed 
to believe. If they are thinking of only its immediate effect, 
the statement may contain some grains of truth. Asa matter 
of fact, however, its direct influence was considerable and its 
indirect influence immense. Still the Federalist is not to be 
venerated as a celestial message that recalled the erring voter. 
Of those who then exercised the suffrage perhaps few had seen 
so much as a single number, and fewer still were those who 
had mastered itscontents. It was, however, the grand armory 
from which the natural leaders of society drew their weapons. 
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A perfect mastery of the principles embodied in the new 
Constitution was the natural result of preparing these essays. 
This apprenticeship in the pages of the New York newspapers 
made Madison, if not the ablest, at least the most useful 
member of the ratifying convention of Virginia; it likewise 
enabled Hamilton to overcome the very formidable opposition 
in that of New York. In the mind of the writer there has 
never been any sort of doubt that a majority of the political 
leaders in America opposed the Constitution at the time it 
was proposed, and that its final acceptance was the result of 
an intellectual victory. To this no one contributed so much 
as Alexander Hamilton. 

After the adoption of the Constitution the influence of the 
Federalist did not diminish. Indeed, since that time it has 
been accepted as the great contemporary commentary on the 
Constitution, of equal importance with decisions of the high- 
est judicial tribunal. In the world outside it is still admired 
and studied, and it is not improbable that nations yet to be 
will be benefited by adopting the enlightened principles of the 
gteat classic of the Revolution. 

Of Hamilton’s speeches in the New York convention we 
possess no perfect copy nor have we any adequate description 
of their effect. We know only the result. It is idle to 
speculate on all the arguments that he employed and useless 
to attempt to reconstruct his great speeches at Poughkeepsie. 
The outlines that have been preserved reveal to us all the 
great characteristics of the Federalist, the fairness in stating 
the position of an adversary, the ability to generalize and 
the astonishing mastery of detail. The ablest of his adver- 
saries were not only disarmed but were actually moved to 
tears by his eloquence, and they finally permitted the Consti- 
tution to receive an unconditional ratification. Judged by the 
practical test of winning votes it is not certain that we have 
any record of political eloquence equally effective. 

On the question, then, of accepting er rejecting the Con- 
stitution, we find the first difference of sentiment among the 
American people. Those who favored the foedus, or union, 
under the new system were known as Federalists, those who 
Opposed it were known as Anti-Federalists. When, however, 
the Constitution was forced upon them, the latter were com- 
pelled to post themselves on some new ground. Thereafter 
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most of them became strict constructionists, while a great ma- 
jority of the Federalists became Joose constructionists. 

Though but thirty years old, Hamilton had already achieved 
fame enough for immortality. Nevertheless, many believe that 
his greatest work was yet to come, and, perhaps, the subse- 
quent portion of his career is that which is most familiar to 
the American people. However this may be, it was his future 
services that chiefly contributed to remove from the nation 
most of the dangers described in the preceding pages. 

It would be but the repetition of a trite story to describe 
the starting of the Government under the new Constitution. 
The duty of the first President was to nominate, and, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint heads of de- 
partments. Washington’s exercise of the appointing power 
showed great care and even greater judgment. He had but 
few appointments to make, it is true, but these were admira- 
ble in character. To direct the department of foreign rela- 
tions Jefferson, our greatest political thinker, was chosen first 
Secretary of State. As the young Republic had not yet been 
recognized by many European powers, his duties could not 
have extended beyond an occasional exchange of notes with 
the French minister. America’s greatest constructive states- 
man, Alexander Hamilton, was selected for' the work of organ- 
izing the Treasury Department. Unlike Jefferson, who at 
that time found little to do, Hamilton was a part of nearly 
all the measures of that eventful administration. As often 
happens in the world of politics, and, perhaps, in some other 
worlds, he did his work too well, and,in consequence, aroused 
considerable envy. Success unprecedented attended all of his 
measures. No oriental magician ever attempted such feats as 
Hamilton actually performed. “‘He touched the corpse of 
public credit,” says Webster, “and it sprang to its feet.” 

Our introductory pages have described a condition suffi- 
ciently cheerless. The situation must have been, indeed, dis- 
couraging, when even Congress, a body jealous of its powers, 
showed a willingness to entrust to the young secretary the 
solution: of nearly all the problems that puzzled them. During 
their first session they were wholly occupied in organizing the 
Government. However, they -declared, in a resolution, their 
sentiments on the importance of supporting the public credit, 
and they instructed Hamilton to report a plan at the next 
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session. This he did in a masterly state paper. It discussed 
the raising and management of the revenue, the temporary 
regulation of the currency and the needs of the coasting 
trade; it examined the great question of the public lands and 
the purchase of West Point; it considered the fundamental 
problems of income and expenditure as well as the intricate 
subject of claims against the Government. At the same time 
he drafted a bill concerning the post-office and suggested a 
scheme for establishing a judicial system. In a word, he 
promptly outlined for Congress a splendid system of public 
finance. In the meantime the indefatigable secretary had sete 
tled a multitude of other important matters, and, above all, he 
had ingeniously contrived to provide for the present needs of 
the Government. 

It is a commonplace observation to say that this celebrated 
report marked a distinct epoch in American history. Hence- 
forth Hamilton was the intellectual leader of a political party 
and he impressed with his genius a school of political thought 
that has exercised upon the material prosperity of this coun- 
try and upon its constitutional system an enduring influence. 
The bonds of union were greatly strengthened, property was 
arrayed on the side of government, public order succeeded 
public prosperity. These prompt results proceeded from no 
happy accident of fortune, from no unconscious policy. Ham- 
ilton knew precisely what he wanted and exactly how to ob- 
tain it. He conceived no isolated measure. In the structure 
designed by this political architect each part had its appointed 
place. 

In rapid succession he presented to Congress the principal 
parts of his great financial system. Years before, he had 
thrown out in a letter to Duane, a hint concerning the estab- 
lishment of a bank. This has already been referred to as a 
germinal idea. Greater maturity of years and judgment, as 
well as an interested study of the subject, enabled him to lay 
before Congress a remarkable paper on the establishment of a 
United States bank. It is not necessary to discuss the social 
and the sectional opposition to this measure. To us it is 
chiefly of interest because it was on this occasion that Hamil- 
ton first developed the doctrine of implied powers. In its 
effects this principle was far-reaching. Concerning the exer. 
cise of those powers enumerated in the Constitution political 
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parties have not differed greatly. It is in the application of 
the powers derived from them that the Democratic party has 
been distinguished from rival organizations, whether Federalist, 
Whig or Republican. His report on the establishment of a 
mint reveals the same scientific grasp of principles, the same 
mastery of details. The grand policy of all his measures was 
to cement the Union. They were separately proposed and 
separately they were enacted into law. Each was opposed in 
turn, the method of funding the public debt as well as the 
ether regulations. More than twenty-five years later, in the 
celebrated case of McCulloch vs. Md., Chief Justice Marshall 
fully approved Hamilton’s opinions on the bank. His report 
on manufactures still remains the classic argument for pro- 
tection. 

Hamilton’s services did not end with an efficient perform- 
ance of the duties of his own department. The confidence re- 
pesed in him by Congress and by President Washington gave 
him large employment besides. When the execution of the 
excise law provoked an insurrection in western Pennsylvania, 
Hamilton’s genius imposed peace on that troubled region, and, 
what was not less important, gave an early proof of the vigor 
of the new government. It was he, too, who by the letters of 
** Pacificus” reconciled the people to the policy adopted in 
Washington’s proclamation of neutrality. 

After he had retired from the Cabinet, he defended Jay’s 
unpopular treaty in a series of letters over the signature of 
“Camillus.” He furnished both facts and phrases for his friends 
in Congress. Jefferson, who knew the power of Hamilton’s 
pen, described him as a host in himself, the colossus of the 
Federalists. 

Though Hamilton could create a commonwealth, he was 
greatly lacking in prudence, the first of political virtues. He 
had just attained to the acme of success. He had been more 
than vindicated by a Congressional inquiry. The publica- 
tion soon after of the X, Y, Z correspondence had aroused in 
the ranks of the Federalists the greatest enthusiasm. Yet in 
a little while their leaders were engaged in bitter disputes 
among themselves. Many unstatesmanlike acts were performed 
by President Adams, many imprudent ones by General Hamil- 
ton. The grand climax was reached in the passage of Alien 
and Sedition Laws. It is not necessary nor does it seem pos- 
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sible to apportion among the Federalist leaders their respec- 
tive shares in this blunder. It was destined to write much of 
the histery of the United States. Rising out of it and tower- 
ing above it were the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, 
the Hartford Convention, Nullification and Secession. 

After Hamilton’s resignation, in January, 1795, when he 
was no longer steadied by the constant opposition of Jefler- 
son or the unerring judgment of Washington, many of his 
mistakes were more grave in character. Lack of space, pre- 
vents a consideration of his unprofitable and bitter altercation 
with President Adams. Indeed this quarrel was worse than 
profitless; it was fatal to the Federalist party. His rivalry 
with Aaron Burr was fatal to himself. 

Nevertheless, that part of his career succeeding his resig- 
nation from Washington’s Cabinet was not barren of useful 
service. To secure the approval of Jay’s unsatisfactory treaty, 
Hamilton wrote the celebrated letters of Cami//us, and, in the 
intervals between appearances in court, he turned into its ad- 
mirable form Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Distinguished as a soldier, great as an author, endowed 
’ with rare eloquence and unrivalled as a constructive states- 
man, Hamilton had, nevertheless, some undoubted limitations. 
Gouverneur Morris to the contrary, Hamilton was often impru- 
dent. An interesting illustration of this may be found in his 
connection with the enterprise of the gifted Miranda. William 
Pitt, it is true, had also endorsed the project of revolutionizing 
the South American provinces of Spain. This was to have 
been expected from the supposed necessities of his Govern- 
ment. In Hamilton’s case, however, there was no such justifi- 
cation; besides it involves the element of ingratitude, for, in 
the hour of America’s need, Spain rendered no slight assist- 
ance, and her colonies on the Gulf were still more friendly. 
Precisely why he was prepared to injure Spain in return for 
her late service it is not easy to perceive. Perhaps his attitude 
was not unconnected with visions of personal glory, or it may 
have been that in his mind the Catholicism of Spain dimin- 
ished the merits of her friendship. Whatever may have been 
the convictions of his-riper years, as a boy of eighteen he ex- 
hibited, in discussing the Quebec Act, a tincture of anti-Catholic 
feeling. Spain, indeed, was saved, but not by Hamilton’s later 
reflections. That merit belongs to President Adams, who had 
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a rooted antipathy to every thing alien—foreign alliances as 
well as foreign wars. Other defects in the character of Ham- 
ilton have already been noticed. To us it seems that a lack of 
prudence was his principal limitation. ‘Vain and opinionated,” 
are the epithets that his friend, Gouverneur Morris, applied to 
Hamilton. Few men had a better right to be attached to their 
opinions, and there probably was never a great man who was 
not pertectly conscious of his superiority. Perhaps no one has 
ever accused Shakespeare of having been self-sufficient, yet some 
of his contemporaries must have been shocked by his undoubted 
confidence in himself. Let the reader turn to Sonnet XVIII: 


‘So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.” 


Nor was this his only offence against the grace of modesty. 
In No. LV. we have these lines: 


‘Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 


If the reader cares to pursue this idea, proofs still stronger 
may be found in Sonnet LXXXI. 

It may be doubted whether any eminent political character 
in all our history has aroused equal admiration among the 
members of his own party or equal condemnation among the 
members of the opposition. The Federalists regarded him as 
an angel, the Democrats as a demon. He represented wealth, 
and, to them, he was the original inventor of tyranny. From 
his untimely death almost one hundred and seven years have 
passed, yet time has not softened Democratic asperity. In our 
time few Hamiltonian measures would command their suffrages. 
He stood for ideals with which they have little sympathy. 
Even in the usually peaceful commonwealth of letters his 
character has occasioned a like division of sentiment, and we 
may hang up in our memories either the odious picture in 
The Rivals or the noble one in The Conqueror. It matters 
little whether we choose the fair or the foul, the fame of 
Alexander Hamilton will endure with this Republic. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NATIONS. 


BY HILAIRE BELLOG. 


tetetFUROPEAN civilization, of which the Catholic 

ii Church is the spirit, is still one, though its unity 

now (as so often in the past) is suffering from a 

grievous wound. The wounds of the past have 

Seen been healed; the modern wound we almost hope 

will be healed. But unity, wounded or unwounded, is still the 
mark of it. 

That unity to-day falls into national groups. Those of the 
West in particular are highly differentiated, and Gaul (or 
France as we now call it), the Iberian Peninsula (though di- 
vided into several regions each with its language, of which 
one, Portugal, is politically independent of the rest) is another. 
The old European and Roman district of North Africa is par- 
tially re-occupied by European civilization. Italy has quite 
recently appeared as another united national group; the Roman 
province of Britain has formed one united kingdom and nation 
for a longer period than any of the others. How did these 
modern nations arise in the transformation of the Reman Em- 
pire from its old pagan condition to Christian civilization ? 
_ We must be able to answer this question if we are to under- 
stand not only that European civilization has been continuous, 
that is, has been one in time as well as one in spirit and in 
place, but also if we are to know why and ow that commu- 
“nity was preserved. 

Every reader will be familiar with a certain false aspect of 
the subject; a false aspect which gives him to understand that 
great numbers of vigorous barbarians entered the Empire, con- 
quered it, established themselves as masters and ruled its 
various provinces. 

We have seen, in the last article, that such a picture is 
fantastically false and, like all historical falsehood, connotes 
certain false modern views and false deductions with regard to 
modern Europe, which, when they are believed, warp a man’s 
sense of European unity and therefore of the necessary unity 
of European religion. 
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We have seen that the great hordes of barbarians who 
burst through the defences of civilization at various times from 
before the beginnings of recorded history, through the pagan 
period before our Lord’s birth, during the height of the Em- 
pire proper in the third century, again in the fourth, and with 
such terrible effect in the fifth, were in the natural course of 
things invariably conquered, absorbed or destroyed. 

I say “in the natural course of things.” Dreadful as the 
irruption of barbarians into civilized places must always be, 
the conquest of civilization by barbarians is always and neces- 
sarily impossible. Barbarians may have the weight to destroy 
the civilization they enter, and in so doing to destroy them- 
selves with it (something of the sort, as we shall see later, 
threatened Britain for more than a century). But it is incon- 
ceivable that they should impose their view and manner upon 
civilized men, and to impose one’s view and manner, dare 
leges, is to conquer. 

Moreover, save under the most exceptional conditions, a 
civilized army with its training, discipline and scientific tradi- 
tion of war, can always ultimately have the better of a horde, 
and I repeat, in the case of the Roman Empire the army of 
civilization did always have the better of the barbarian hordes. 
Marius had the better of the barbarians at Aix a hundred 
years before our Lord was born, though their horde was not 
broken until it had suffered the loss of 200,000 dead, Five 
hundred years later the Roman armies had the better of an- 
other similar horde of barbarians, the Goths in their rush upon 
Italy; and here again the vast multitude lost 200,000 killed or 
sold into slavery. 

But we have also seen that within the Roman army itself 
certain auxiliary forces which may have preserved to some 
extent their original tribal character, and probably partially 
preserved their original barbaric tongues, assumed greater and 
greater importance towards the end of the imperial period; 
that is, towards the end of the fourth, and in the beginning 
of the fifth centuries, and in general round about the year 400. 
We have seen why these auxiliary barbaric forces continued 
to increase in importance within the Roman Army, and we 
have seen how it was only as Roman soldiers and as part of 
the regular forces of civilization that they had that importance 
or that their officers and generals, acting as Reman officers 
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and generals could play the part they did. The heads of 
these auxiliary forces are invariably men trained as Romans, 
ignorant of any life save that civilized life which the Empire 
enjoyed, regarding themselves as soldiers and politicians of 
the State in which they warred, and {in general succeeding or 
failing wholly within the framework of ‘Roman-things. They 
had no memory or tradition of barbaric life beyond the Em- 
pire, though their stock so often sprang from it; they had no 
liking for that life, and no communication with it; their ener- 
gies were developed entirely within those boundaries which 
guarded paved roads, a regular and stately architecture, great 
and populous cities, the vine, the olive, the Roman law and 
the bishoprics of the Catholic Church. 

Armed with this knowledge, which is accurate and scien- 
tific, and differs poles asunder from the legend of a barbaric 
“conquest” of Rome, let us set out to explain that state of 
affairs which a man born, say, a hundred years after the last 
of the great invasions was destroyed under Radagasius, would 
have observed in middle age. 

Sidonius Apollinarius, the famous bishop of Clermont-Fer- 
rand, lived and wrote his classical stuff so long after Alaric’s 
Roman adventure and Radagasius’ defeat, that the very long 
life of a man would hardly span the distance between them; 
it was a matter of nearly seventy years between those events 
and his maturity. A grandson of his would correspond to 
such a spectator as we are imagining; a grandson of the great 
bishop (who was married) might easily have been born about 
the year 500. Had he traveled in Italy, Spain and Gaul at 
the age of fifty, this is what he would have seen: 

In all the great towns Roman life was going on as it had 
always gone on, so far as externals were concerned. The same 
Latin speech, now somewhat degraded, the same dress, the same 
division into a minority of free men, a majority of slaves, and 
a few very rich masters round whom not only the slaves but 
the mass of the free men also were grouped as dependents, 

In every city again he would have found a bishop of the 
Catholic Church, a member of that hierarchy which acknowl- 
edged its centre and headship to be at Rome; everywhere re- 
ligion, and especially the quarrels in religion, would have been 
a main popular preoccupation. And everywhere save in North- 
ern Gaul he would have perceived small groups of men, 
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wealthy, connected with government, often bearing barbaric 
names, and sometimes acquainted with barbaric tongues, who 
were called Arians; heretics who differed in religion from the 
mass of their fellow citizens very much as a minority of Prot- 
estants in an Irish county to-day differ from the mass of their 
Catholic fellows. 

The armed forces he might have met upon the roads as he 
traveled would have been rare; their accoutrements, their dis- 
cipline, their words of command, were still, though in a de- 
graded form, those of the old Roman army. There had been 
no breach in the traditions of that army or in its corporate 
life. Many of the bodies he met would still have borne the 
old imperial insignia. 

The money which he handled and with which he paid his 
bills at the inns, would be mixed in character and value, but 
it would usually be stamped with the effigy of the reigning 
emperor at Byzantium, or one of his predecessors, just as the 
traveler in Canada to-day will handle coins stamped with the 
effigies of Edward VII., of his mother, and sometimes of Wil- 
liam IV. or even of George IV. But mixed with these coins 
would be a certain number bearing in Latin the inscription, 
and stamped with the effigy, of the chief of the local govern- 
ment, and this phrase leads me to a feature in the surround- 
ing society which we must not exaggerate but which made it 
very different from that united and true “Imperial” form of 
government which had covered all civilization 200 years before. 

The descendants of those officers who from 200 to 100 
years before had commanded the auxiliary forces of the 
Roman Empire, were now seated as local administrators in 
the capitals of the Roman provinces. The reader will do well 
to appreciate exactly what was the position of these men, for 
that fatal habit to which these articles have so often alluded, 
perpetually confounds and warps our appreciation of the time 
by lending to words then used meanings wholly modern, and 
by conceiving that materially declining and slowly changing 
world as though it were subject to the conditions of the high- 
est civilization. 

Let us suppose our traveler to be concerned in some great 
commerce which brought him to the centres of local govern- 
ment throughout the Western Empire. Let him have to visit 
Paris, Toledo, Ravenna, Arles. He has, let us say, success 
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fully negotiated some business in Spain, which has necessitated 
his obtaining official documents. To obtain these he will be 
directed to the Palace. 

When we say “palace” to-day we mean the house in 
which lives the ruler of a monarchical state. We talk of 
Buckingham Palace, St. James’ Palace, the Palace at the 
Hague, the Palace in Brussels, and so on. If one of these 
modern heads of a monarchical state, the Emperor of Ger- 
many or the King of Italy, has a private residence in the 
country, we usually talk of that also as a Palace. On the 
other hand we do not speak of the Palace at Washington, 
because the United States is not a monarchy but a republic. 
In other words, a palace simply means for us now in the 
English language a house in which anybody called a King, 
however insignificant or however powerful, from the little man 
at Monaco to the Czar of Russia, happens to live. 

But Palatium in Roman society had a very different mean- 
ing. It signified the official seat of Government, and in par- 
ticular the centre from which the writs for Imperial taxation 
were issued, and to which the proceeds of that taxation were 
paid. The name was originally taken from the Palatine Hill 
in Rome, on which the Czsars had their house. As the 
mask of private citizenship was thrown off, and as the Roman 
commanders-in-chief became more and more true and absolute 
sovereigns, their house became more and more the official 
centre of the Empire. The term “ Palace” thus became con- 
secrated to a particular use. When the centre of Imperial 
power was transferred to Byzantium the word ‘ Palatium” 
followed it and was applied to local centres as well as to the 
Imperial city, and in the laws of the Empire, in its dignities 
and honors, in the whole of its official life, the Palace means 
the machine of Government local or imperial. Such a traveler 
as we have imagined in the middle of the sixth century comes, 
then, to that Spanish Palace from which, throughout the five 
centuries of Imperial rule, the Spanish Peninsula has been 
locally governed. What would he find? 

He would find, to begin with, a great staff of clerks and 
Officials, of exactly the same sort as had always inhabited the 
place, drawing up the same sort of documents as they had 
drawn up for generations, using certain fixed formulae, and 
doing everything of course in the Latin tongue. But he 
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would also find that the building was used for acts of author- 
ity, and that these acts were performed in the name of a 
certain person (who was no longer the old Roman governor) 
and his Council. 

Let us look closely at that new person seated in authority 
ever Spain, and at his Council: for from such men as he 
and from the districts they ruled, the nations of our time and 
their royal families were to spring. 

The first thing that would be noticed on entering his pres- 
ence would be that he had all the insignia and manner of 
Roman Government. 

He sat upon a throne as the Emperor had sat, and the 
provincial delegates of the Emperor. Qn official occasions he 
would wear the official garments; the orb and the sceptre 
were his symbols we may presume, as they had been those 
of the Emperors and the Emperor’s local subordinates before 
him. But in two points this central official differed from the 
old loeal Governor whom he exactly succeeded, and upon 
whose machinery of taxation he relied for power. 

These two points were, first that he was surrounded by a 
very powerful and somewhat jealous body of Great Men; 
secondly, that he did not habitually give himself an imperial 
Roman title, but was called Rez. 

Let us consider these points separately. 

As to the first point, the Emperor in Byzantium, and be- 
fore that in Rome or at Ravenna, worked, as even absolute 
power must work, through a multitude of men. He was sur- 
rounded by high dignitaries, and there devolved from him a 
whole hierarchy of officials, with the most important of whom 
he continually consulted. But the Emperor had not been 
officially and regularly bound in with such a Council. His 
formule of administration were personal formule. Now and 
then he mentioned his great officials, but he only mentioned 
them if he chose. 

This person, who had substituted himself for the old Ro- 
man Governors, the Rex, was on the contrary a part of his 
Council, and all his formule of administration mentioned the 
Council as his coadjutors and assessors in administration, and 
above all (this is most important) in anything that regarded 
the public funds. It must not be imagined for a moment 
that the Rex issued laws or edicts, or, what was much more 
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common and much more vital, levied taxation under the do- 
minion of, or subject to the consent of, these great men about 
him. On the contrary, he spoke as absolutely as ever the 
Imperial Governors had done in the past, and indeed he could 
not do otherwise because the whole machinery he had inher- 
ited presupposed absolute power. But everything is done 
“with”? these great men; and it is of capital importance that 
we should note this. The phrases of the official documents of 
that time continually run in one of half a dozen regular for- 
mulz all of which are based upon this idea of the Council 
and are in general such words as these: ‘So and so, Rex, 
ordered and commanded (with his chief men) that so and 
ae a ee a 

As to the second point: we note the change of title. The 
authority of the Palatium is a Rex, not a Legate nor a Gov- 
ernor, nor a man sent from the Emperor, nor a man directly 
and necessarily nominated by him. Now what is the meaning 
of that word Rex? 

Centuries and centuries before, indeed a thousand years 
before, the word Rex had meant the chieftain of the town and 
petty district of Rome. It had in the Latin language always 
retained some such connotation. The word “vez” was often 
used in Latin literature as we use the word “ King” in English: 
t. @., to describe the head of a state great or small. But as 
applied to the local rulers of the fifth century in western 
Europe, it was not so used. It meant Chieftain or Chief 
Officier of auxiliaries. A Rex was not then, in Spain, or in 
Gaul, a King in our sense of the word: he was a chieftain of 
particular armed men. There was no sense of equality or 
similarity between the word Rex and the word Jmfperator. 
You could perfectly well be a Rex and yet be a subject and 
even an unimportant subject of the Jmperator or Emperor: 
the Jmperator being, as we remember, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Roman army, upon which institution the Roman 
state or Empire or civilizatin had depended. 

When the Roman army began to add to itself auxiliary 
troops, drilled of course after the Roman fashion and forming 
one body with the Roman forces, but contracted for in bulk 
as it were, the chieftains of these barbaric and often small 
troops, were called in the official language, Reges. Thus 
Alaric, a Roman officer and nothing more, was the Rex of his 
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Officially appointed auxiliary force; and as the nucleus had 
once been a small body of Goths, and as indeed he inherited 
his position as an officer of that auxiliary force precisely be- 
cause he was a chieftain of the Goths, the word Rex attached 
to his Imperial Commission in the Roman army and there 
was added to it the name of that particular barbaric tribe 
with which his auxiliary force had originally been connected: 
The Rex, for instance, of the Goths. He was Rex Gotarum 
in Spain, not Rex Hispania, or ‘King of Spain”—that 
was altogether a later idea; the Rex at Paris was not Rex 
Gallia, or King of Gaul; in each case he was the Rex of the 
particular auxiliary troop from which his ancestors—some- 
times generations before—had originally drawn their Imperial 
commission and the right to be officers in the Roman army. 
Thus you will have the Rex Francorum, or King of the Franks, 
in the Palatium at Paris. 

In other words, the old Roman local legislative and taxing 
power, the reality of which lay in the old surviving Roman 
machinery of a hierarchy of officials with their titles, writs, 
etc, was vested in the hands of a man called “ Rex” that is 
** Commander” of such and such an auxiliary force; Com- 
mander of the Franks for instance, or Commander of the 
Goths. He still commanded in the year 500 a not very large 
military force on which local government depended and in 
this little army the barbarians were certainly predominant 
because, as we have seen, towards the end of the Empire the 
stuff of the army had become barbaric and the armed force 
was mainly of barbaric recruitment. But that small military 
force was also and as certainly very mixed indeed; there was 
no attempt to preserve the blood of any of the old tribes who 
had enlisted in the service of the Roman army. They inter- 
married freely with all around. Many a slave or broken freed- 
man would enlist; no one cared in the least whether the 
members of the armed forces which sustained society were of 
one origin or another. 

Again, there was no conception in the mind of this Rex of 
rebellion against the Empire. All these Reges without excep- 
tion held their military office and power originally by a com- 
mission from the Empire. All of them derived their authority 
from men who had been regularly established as Imperial 
functionaries. As the central power of the Emperor had as a 
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fact broken down, the Rex as a fact administered the whole 
machinery without control; but no Rex ever called himself a 
local Imperator or dreamed of calling himself so: in theory 
the Empire was still under one control. 

There, then, you have the picture of what held the levers 
of the machine of government during its degradation and trans- 
formation after the breakdown of central authority. Clovis, in 
the North of France, the Burgundian chieftain at Arles, Theodoric 
in Italy, Athanagild later at Toledo in Spain, were all of them 
men who had stepped into the shoes of an unbroken local 
Roman administration, who worked entirely by it, and whose 
machinery of administration wherever they went was called by 
the Roman and official name of Palatium. 

These men were of barbaric stock; had for their small 
armed forces a military institution descended and derived from 
the barbaric Roman auxiliary forces; often, and usually in the 
early years of their power, spoke a barbaric tongue more 
easily than Latin; but every one of them was a soldier of the 
declining Empire and regarded himself as a part of it, not an 
enemy of it. 

When we appreciate this we can understand how insignifi- 
cant were those changes of frontier which make so great a 
show in historical atlases. 

The Rex of such and such an auxiliary force dies and di- 
vides his ‘‘kingdom” between two sons. What does that 
mean? Not that a nation with its customs and its whole form 
of administration was suddenly divided into two, still less that 
there has been what to-day we call ‘“‘ annexation” or “ parti- 
tion” of states. It simply means that the honor and advan- 
tage of administration are divided between the two heirs, who 
take, the one the one area, the other the other, over which 
to gather taxes and to receive personal profit. It must always 
be remembered that the personal privilege so received was very 
small in comparison with the total revenue to be administrated 
and that the vast mass of public work as carried on by the 
judiciary, the officers of the Treasury and so forth, continued 
to be quite impersonal. This governmental world of clerks 
and civil servants lived its own life and was only in theory 
dependent upon the Rez, who was in turn in theory the suc- 
cessor of the chief local Roman official. 

The Rex, by the way, called himself always by some de- 
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finite Roman title, such as Vir Jnluster or Princeps ; and often, 
(as in the case of Clovis) not only accepted directly from Im- 
perial authority a particular though purely honorific Roman 
office, but observed even the old popular Roman customs such 
as, largesse and procession, upon his induction into that of- 
fice. 

Now why did not this man, this Rez, in Italy or Gaul or 
Spain, simply sink into the position of the Roman Governor 
whom he had succeeded? One would imagine, if one did not 
know more about that society, that he should have done this. 
The small auxiliary forces of which he had been chieftain 
rapidly merged into the body of the Empire, as had the in- 
finitely larger mass of slaves and colonists, equally barbarian 
in origin, for century after century before that time. Though 
the civilization would have continued to decline, its forms 
would have remained unchanged and the theoretic attachment 
of each of these subordinates to the Emperor at Byzantium 
would have endured indefinitely. As a fact, the memory of 
the old central authority of the Emperor was gradually for- 
gotten; the Rex and his local government as he got weaker 
also got more isolated and the idea of “kings” and ‘“‘king- 
doms” took shape at last in men’s minds, Why? 

The reason that the nature of authority greatly changed, 
that the last links with the Roman Empire of the East grad- 
ually dissolved, and that the modern mation arose around 
these local governments of the Reges, is to be found in that 
novel feature, the standing council of great men round the 
Rex, with whom everything is done. 

This standing Council expresses the two great forces, the 
one negative and blind, the other positive, creative, and of 
the clearest vision, which between them were transforming 
society. Those two forces were: first the economic force of 
the great landowners, and secondly the organization of the 
Catholic Church. 

On the economic or material side of society, the great 
landowners were the reality of that time. 

We have no statistics to go upon; only one statement which 
tells us that at the beginning of the fifth century six men 
were the ultimate freeholders of the whole of North Africa. 
But the facts of the time and the nature of its institutions are 
quite as cogent as detailed statistics. In Spain, in Gaul, in 
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Italy as in Africa, economic power had concentrated into the 
hands of exceedingly few men. ' 

As to the descent of these men none asked or cared. By 
the middle of the sixth century few perhaps were of pure Roman 
blood, and certainly none were barbaric. Lands waste or con- 
fiscated through the decline of population or the effect of the 
interminable wars and the plagues, lay in the power of the 
Palatium, which granted them out again, strictly under the 
eye of the Council of Great Men, to new holders. 

The few who had come in as followers and dependents of 
the “‘ chieftain ”’ of the auxiliary forces benefitted largely, and 
we get more than once vague phrases such as their demand 
for ‘“‘a third” of the land; but the thing that really concerns 
the story of civilization is not the origin of these immense 
owners—which was mixed—nor their sense of race, which 
simply did not exist—but the fact that they were so few. It 
explains both what happened and what was to happen. 

That a handful of men, for they were no more than a 
handful, should thus be in control of the economic destinies of 
mankind, is the key to all the material decline of the Empire. 
It should furnish us, if we were wise, with an object lesson 
for our own politics to-day. 

The Imperial power declined largely because of this extra- 
ordinary concentration of economic power in the hands of a 
few. It was these few who in every local government en- 
dowed each of the new administrators, each new Rez, with a 
tradition of imperial power, not a little of the dread that went 
with the old imperial name, and the armed force which it 
connoted; but the Rex had also to reckon with the mere blind 
strength of highly concentrated wealth. 

There was, however, as I have said, another and a much 
more important element; it was the Catholic Church. 

Every city of that time had a principal personage in it, 
who knew its life better than anybody else, who had, more 
than anyone else, power over its morals and ideas, and who 
in many cases actually administered its affairs. That person 
was the Bishop. 

Throughout Western Europe at that moment men’s interest 
and preoccupation was not race nor even material prosperity, 
but religion. The great duel between Paganism and the Catho- 
lic Church was now definitely decided, after two hard centur- 
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ies of struggle, in favor of the latter. The Church, from a 
small but definite and very tenacious organization within the 
Empire, and on the whole antagonistic to it, had risen to be 
the only group of men who knew their own minds; next to be 
the official religion; finally to be the cohesive principle of the 
vast majority of human beings. 

The modern man can distantly appreciate the phenomenon, 
if for “creed” he will read “capital,” and for the “ Faith,” 
‘industrial civilization.” For just as to-day men principally 
care for wealth, and in pursuit of it go indifferently from 
country to country, and sink, as unimportant compared with 
it, the other businesses of our time, so the men of the fifth 
and sixth centuries were intent upon the unity and exactitude 
of religion. That the religion to which the Empire was now 
converted, the religion of the Catholic Church, should triumph, 
was their one preoccupation. For this they exiled themselves ; 
as minor to this they sunk all other things. The Catholic 
hierarchy with its enormous power at that moment, civil and 
economic as well as religious, was not the creator of such a 
spirit, it was only its leader. And in connection with that in- 
tense preoccupation of men’s minds, two factors appeared: 
the first is the desire that tie living Church should be as free 
as possible; hence religion and its ministers everywhere wel- 
come the growth of local as against centralized power. They 
do so unconsciously but none the less strongly. The second 
factor is Arianism. 

Arianism, which both in its material success and in the 
length of its duration, as well as in its concept of religion, is 
singularly parallel to the Protestant movement of recent cen- 
turies, had sprung up as the official and Court heresy opposed 
to the orthodoxy of mere Faith. The Emperor’s Court had 
indeed at last abandoned it, but a tradition survived till long 
after that Arianism stood for the “ wealthy ” and “‘ respectable”’ 
side of life. Moreover, of those barbarians who had taken 
service as auxiliaries in the Roman armies, the greater part 
(the Goths as the generic term went, though that term had 
no longer any national meaning) had received their Christian- 
ity from Arian sources, in the old time of the fourth century 
when Arianism was ‘‘the thing.” Just as we may imagine 
that in the eighteenth century Ireland settlers and immigrants 
‘would tend to accept or to dignify Protestantism, so the Rex 
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in Spain and the Rex in Italy had a family tradition; they, 
and the descendants of their original companions, were of what 
had been the “court” and “upper class” way of thinking. 
They were ‘‘ Arians” and proud of it. The numbers of these 
powerful heretics were small, but their irritant effect was 
enormous. 

Now it so happened that of these local administrators one 
only was not Arian. That one was the Rex Francorum or 
chieftain of the little barbaric auxiliary force of ‘ Francs’’ 
which had been drawn into the Roman system from the banks 
of the lower Rhine, and which, at the time when the transfor- 
- mation took place between the old Imperial system and the 
beginnings of the nations, had its capital in the Roman town 
of Tournai. A lad whose Roman name was Clodovicus, and 
whom his parents probably called by some such sound as Clo- 
dovig (they had no written language) succeeded to the chief- 
tainship of this small body of troops at the end of the fifth 
century. Unlike the other armed chieftains he was pagan. 
When with other forces of the Roman Army he had repelled 
one of the last of the barbaric invaders close to the frontier 
at the Roman town of Tolbiacum, and succeeded to the power 
of local administration in Northern Gaul, he could not but as- 
similate himself with the civilization wherein he was mixed, 
and he and his little band of three thousand were baptized. 
He had already married a Christian wife, the daughter of the 
Burgundian Rex; but in any case such a conclusion was in- 
evitable. 3 

The important historical point is not that he was baptized; 
for a barbarian in such a position to be baptized was as much 
a matter of course as for an Oriental who becomes an Ameri- 
can citizen to wear trousers and a coat. The important thing 
is that he was received and baptized by Catholics and not by 
Arians. 

He came from a remote corner of civilization, his men were 
untouched by the worldly attraction of Arianism; they had 
no. tradition that it was “the thing” or “smart” to adopt 
the old court heresy which was offensive to the great mass of 
Europeans, When, therefore, the Rex Francorum was settled 
in Paris—about the year 500—and was beginning to administer 
local government in Northern Gaul, the weight of his influence 
was thrown with popular feeling and against the Arian Reges 
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in Italy and Spain. The armed force of the Rex Francorum, 
continuing the old Roman tradition of civil war, carried orthe- 
dox Catholic administration all over Gaul. They turned the 
Arian Rex out of Toulouse, they occupied the valley of the 
Rhene. For a moment it seemed as though they would sup- 
port the Catholic populace against the Arian officials in Italy 
itself. 

At any rate, their championship of popular and general 
religion against the irritant small administrative Arian bodies 
in the Palatium of this region and of that, was a very strong 
lever which popular opinion and the Bishops at the head of it 
could not but use in favor of the Rex Francorum’s independent 
power, and was therefore indirectly a very strong lever for 
breaking up the now decayed and almost forgotten adminis- 
trative unity of the Roman world. 

Under such forces—the power of the Bishop in each town 
and district, the growing independence of the few and immensely 
rich great landowners, the occupation of the Palatium and its 
official machinery by the chieftains of the old auxiliary forces 
— Western Europe slowly, very slowly, shifted its political base. 
For three generations the mints continued to strike money 
under the effigy of the Emperor. The new local rulers never 
took or dreamed of taking the Imperial title; the roads were 
still kept up, the Roman traditions though degraded were never 
lost in the arts of life: in cooking, dress, architecture, Jaw, and 
the rest. But the visible unity of the Western or Latin Em- 
pire not only lacked a civilian and military centre, but gradu- 
ally lost all need for such a centre. 

Towards the year 600, though the civilization was still one, 
as it had always been, from the British Channel to the Desert 
of the Sahara, and had even extended a few miles eastward 
of the Rhine, men no longer thought of it as an area within 
which they could always find the civilian authority of one 
organ; and what is more, men no longer spoke of it as the 
Respublica or common weal. It was already beginning to be- 
come a mass of small and often overlapping divisions. The 
things that are older than, and lie beneath all exact political 
institutions, the popular legends, the popular feelings for local- 
ity and countrysides, were rising everywhere; the great land- 
owners were appearing as semi-independent rulers, each on his 
own estates (though these estates were often widely separated), 
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and the speech of men was already divided into an infinity of 
jargons. Some of these were of Latin origin, some of Teutonic ; 
some, as in Brittany, were Celtic; some, as in the eastern 
Pyrenees, Basque; in North Africa we may presume the indi- 
genous tongue of the Kabyles resumed its sway; Punic also 
may have survived in certain towns and villages there. But 
men paid no attention to the origin of such diversities, The 
common unity that survived was expressed in the fixed Latin 
tongue, the tongue of the Church, and the Church. now every- 
where supreme in the decay of Arianism and of paganism 
alike, was the principle of life throughout all that great area. 

So with Gaul and with the little addition to Gaul that had 
risen in the Germanies to the East of the Rhine; so with 
Italy and Dalmatia, and what to-day we call Switzerland, and 
a part of what to-day we call Bavaria and Baden; so with 
what to-day we call Spain and Portugal; and so (after local 
adventures of a parallel sort, followed by a reconquest by the 
Emperor proper) with North Africa and with a strip of An- 
dalusia. 

But one province did suffer a much more violent change: 
in one province there took place a real revolution. It was a 
revolution much more nearly resembling a true barbaric suc- 
cess and the results thereof, than anything which the Conti- 
nent can show. In that province there was a breach of con- 
tinuity with Roman things, and therefore in the fate of that 
province those who desire to deny a continuous life of the 
Roman Empire and of civilization, and those who would pre- 
tend that the Catholic Church is not the soul of Europe, are 
driven to find their chief argument. That province was Britain ; 
and we have next to ask: “ What happened in Britain when 
the rest of the Empire was being transformed, after the break- 
down of central Imperial power?” Unless we can answer that 
question we shall fail to possess a true picture of the continu- 
ity of Europe and of the perils in spite of which that continu- 
ity has survived. 

The reply to that question, ‘‘What Happened in Britain?” 
E shall attempt in my next article, 








THE PILLAR OF CLOUD. 
BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


iT was God’s primal purpose to take His “ delights 

. . . With the children of men” (Prov. viii. 31). 

Frustrated of His purpose by our first parents’ 

abuse of this privilege, He yet grants us a di- 

@ vine relish in our exiled state by interior com- 
munications of love. <A great authority affirms that this interior 
joy is often more than enough to compensate for the loss of 
the earthly paradise (Thomas of Jesus, Sufferings of Christ, 
ix. 7). He sometimes reveals His goodness so vividly as 
to set men on fire with longings for Him and Him alone. 
We do not refer to the ecstacies of the saints, but the 
ordinary jubilations of generous souls. The pains of this life 
are made sweet and its pleasures bitter by the constant recur- 
rence of what is known as sensible devotion of the more 


refined sort. The Lord goes before us “to show the way by 
day in a pillar of cloud, and by night in a pillar of fire; that 
He might be the guide of their journey at both times” (Exod. 
xiii. 21), so that He is a gift of peace in trouble and of 
thanksgiving in joy. 


I, 


St. Justin the Martyr declared to his pagan friends, that 
he learned to believe in Christ from observing the cheerful 
faces of Christian martyrs amid their awful sufferings. He was 
proficient in philosophy, but the truths shining in the pages 
of Plato were eclipsed by the brightness of Christian faith 
shining in the faces of men dying for Christ’s sake. It was 
Justin’s privilege to feel and exhibit that terrible joy himself, 
when in due time he suffered martyrdom. So had it been 
with St. Paul: “ Gladly therefore will I glory in my infirm- 
ities that the power of Christ may dwell in me. For which 
cause I please myself in thy infirmities, in reproaches, in ne- 
cessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ. For when 
I am weak, then am I powerful” (II. Cor. xii. 9, 10). 

This joyous atmosphere of devotional sentiment is not to 
be mistaken for mere emotion. It is fervor, it is intensity of 
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purpose, and it is enthusiasm. It is that earnestness which 
made the saints pray like the Psalmist: ‘‘I cried with my 
whole heart, hear me, O Lord” (Ps. cxviii. 145). On occa- 
sions they are almost beside themselves—their prayer seems 
to others a panic and their zeal fanaticism. So we must say 
with St. Teresa, that devotional feeling 


does not consist in a greater sweetness of devotion, but in a 
more fervent wish to please God in all things, in avoiding as 
much as we possibly can, all that would offend him, and in 
praying for the increase of the glory and honor of His Son 
and for the growth of the Catholic Church ’’ (Jnterior Caséle, 
IV. Mansions, Ch. I.). 


Devotional sweetness has its perils; but this it does; it 
sickens us of the joys of our fleshly appetites. We may go to 
excess in our joyous imaginings about God and heaven, and 
thereby practise spiritual gluttony. But this will at any rate 
tend to cure us of every kind of bodily self-indulgence. 
Sensible devotion is often a form of sentimentalism, but a 
spiritual form, and it cures us of the sentimentalism of human 
love, and reveals the delusions of worldly pleasure. It is this 
interior happiness that the apostle prayed Ged to grant his 
converts: “‘That He would grant you, according to the riches 
of His glory, to be strengthened by His Spirit, with might 
unto the inward man” (Ephes. iii. 16). 


II. 


The danger already referred to lies in the human ad- 
mixture principally from thinking of the good works we per- 
form (we are interpreting St. Teresa, Interior Castle, IV. 
Mansions, Ch. 1), and the diligenee we give to prayer and 
meditation. ‘On consideration,” says the saint 


we shall find that many temporal matters give us the same 
pleasure—such as. unexpectedly coming into a large fortune, 
suddenly meeting with a dearly loved friend, or succeeding in 
any affair that makes a noise in the world. Again it would 
be felt by one who had been told her husband, brother or son 
was dead, and who saw him return to her alive. I have seen 
people weep with such joy, as I have done myself. I con- 
sider these joys and the ones we feel in religious matters to 
be both natural ones. But the spiritual ones spring from a 
more noble source—they in short begin indeed in ourselves, 
but they end in God. But what I have called spiritual con- 
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solations are far different. They on the contrary arise from 
God, and our nature feels them and rejoices in them as keenly, 
and indeed far more keenly, than men do in earthly riches. 


Seeking for God here below is, indeed, a pilgrimage of 
sadness, for our tendencies are those of a corrupted nature, 
and our journey is beset with many dangers. Yet the same 
Lord who placed His pillar of fire by night and of cloud by 
day to- guide His children in their desert wanderings, never 
fails to do the same with us, so that we say with the Psalm- 
ist: ‘‘ Thy justifications were the subject of my song, in the 
place of my pilgrimage” (Ps. cxviii. 54). 

A graphic picture of a mind quite overflowing with spir- 
itual joy is St. Augustine’s account of his feelings in the first 
fervor of his. conversion. 


I could not enjoy enough during those days the surpassing 
joy of musing upon the depths of Thy wisdom in the salva- 
tion of the human race. What tears did I shed over the 
hymns and canticles, when the sweet sound of the music of 
Thy Church thrilled my soul. As the music flowed into my 
ears, and Thy truth trickled into my heart, the tide of devo- 
tion swelled high within me, and the tears ran down and there 
was gladness in those tears (Confessions, Bk. ix. Ch. 6). 


This was a sort of holy inebriation, felt by a mighty soul 
as he heard the welcome of the angels on his entrance into 
that heavenly society, God’s Church, of which the Lord had 
said: ‘“‘ Behold I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and the people 
thereof joy” (Isaias, Ixv. 18). What company is so happy 
as a family of pious Catholics, what silence is so sweetly 
soothing as the magnum silentium of a religious community, 
or the peaceful days and nights of a retreat. 

Yet we distinguish between the sensible influence of grace, 
felt in joy, or fervor, or holy awe, and the actual spur to 
good works—between the aroma of the fruit and its nourishing 
substance. God bestows joy very often without our co-oper- 
ation; it is not so with acts of virtue. These need our good 
will. This is a distinction of much importance, seldom duly 
considered or even known, especially by beginners. When 
both sentiment and act are inextricably combined, the ideal 
condition is reached. St. Augustine in that same wonderful 
book of Confessions, says that while he was preparing to be 
baptized, ‘‘I read the Psalms with my soul on fire;” and in 
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the same chapter he speaks of earnest characters as men who 
read or speak “‘ with their heart in their eyes” (Bk. ix. Ch. 4). 


III. 


Sensible devotion is usually, and often exclusively, taken to 
mean the sweetness that is incident to God’s service, especially 
in prayer. Yet not sweetness but bitterness is the most precious 
devotional sentiment, the overflowing of our emotional nature 
during moments of regret for sin—into tears and sighs, horror 
and pain. Sensible bitternes of contrition is for most of our 
moods a far higher gift of God than the sensible sweetness 
of affection for Him. The Council of Trent places the essence 
of effectual repentance in “ pain of soul and detestation of past 
sin’? (Sess. XIV., Ch. iv), surely a bitter state of mind, and yet 
the most desirable of all devotional feelings. The gladness of 
holy faith and hope and love let us receive with a welcome; 
the sadness of grief for sin let us receive with a double wel- 
come. A shade of suspicion hangs over all joy in this life 
even religious joy, for we are in a state of banishment and 
atonement. That shade vanishes and joy becomes immune from 
suspicion only when its happy thrills are received with reserve, 
and we welcome it with the sign of the cross, ‘ My brethren,” 
exclaims the apostle, “ count it all joy when you shall fall into 
divers temptations”’ (James i. 2). What a strange joy is this! 
Surely we must readjust our views of joy and sorrow. Surely 
it takes a stalwart character to be a true Christian. 

Make hay while the sun shines—a maxim whose wisdom is 
best known in a rainy climate. So with souls of a gloomy 
temperament, or those whose lives are saddened by constant 
suffering. These often outstrip their sunnier brethren in the 
race of perfection, because adversity is a supreme test of friend- 
ship whether for God or man. ‘A friend shall not be known 
in prosperity ” (Ecclus. xii. 8). In aridity we show God our 
truest love, particularly if we continue faithful to our regular 
devotional exercises. 

All sensible sweetness in prayer beyond merely appreciative 
feelings is to be accepted with calmness, enjoyed with modera- 
tion, and surrendered with gladness, And if it roll and surge 
in the heart with overmastering force it is even to be suspected 
of diabolical origin. Sensible devotion should be treated with 
that rational hospitality, which welcomes the coming, and 
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speeds the parting guest. It is true that it always makes 
prayer easier. But does it make virtue easier? After prayer 
is over and done, does the force of love reach higher results 
as a consequence of devout feelings? As a rule it does not. 
One comes from semi-ecstasy in prayer and presently loses 
control of his temper—he is quite the same man as before. 
He meditates on our dying Savior’s thirst with tearful sympa- 
thy, and at the next meal he is powerless to restrain his ap- 
petite for dainties—just as before. Plain reasoning in medite- 
tion with incandescent resolutions is a better ideal than the 
pulsations of a high spiritual temperature, which sometimes 
knock out of one’s head the simple duty of the hour. ‘“ And 
as soon as she knew Peter’s voice, she opened not the gate 
for joy, but running in she told that Peter stood before the 
gate”’ (Acts xii. 14). Thus did joy hinder the damsel Rhode 
from duty’s task, as it has hindered not a few others ever since. 

The consolations of a devout life should not savor of the 
ordinary feelings of self-content. We seek even in pious ex- 
ercises the comforts of mind craved by unregenerate nature. 
“Thou hast found honey, eat what is sufficient for thee, lest 
being glutted therewith thou vomit it up” (Prov. xxv. 16). In 
childhood we prefer the sweet things of a meal to the sub- 
stantial food. Now it happens that in the spiritual life we, for 
the most part, continue to be children to the end—even unto 
old age we glut ourselves with the sweetness of prayerful 
feelings, instead of nourishng our souls with the strong but 
tasteless food of patience and humility. Sensible, practical 
resolves for the day’s work and suffering, dependent wholly on 
the deep flowing realizations of divine things, let these be our 
aim. As to sensible devotion the question ever demands an- 
swer: Are these feelings the fruit of religious conviction, or 
of religious enthusiasm? Are we dependent on taste, or on 
reason and grace? Too often we fall under the Psalmist’s 
admonition: “‘In the evening weeping shall have place, and 
in the morning gladness. And in my abundance I said: I 
shall never be moved ” (Ps. xxix. 6, 7). 


IV. 


God sometimes takes His consolations from us, but His 
mercy ever remains. ‘“‘ For a small moment have I forsaken 
thee, but with great mercies will I gather thee. In a moment 
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of indignation have I hid my face a little while from thee, but 
with everlasting kindness have I had mercy on thee”’ (Isaias, 
liv., 7, 8). The rainbow is to be admired as a beautiful token 
of God’s love, rather than worshiped as something god-like. 

We readily forget that this life is a vale of tears, and all 
its brightness not that of an ever unclouded sky, but rather 
the occasional gleams of sunshine between the showers of an 
incurably bad climate. ‘‘ The heaven of heavens is the Lord’s: 
but the earth He hath given to the children of men” (Ps. cxiii. 
16). Let us who are of the earth be content with the earth; 
it is Ged’s gift and it is good. Heaven with God will be ours 
in due time; the earth with God is our present destiny. 
Later on we shall rejoice as the angels do, but now we are 
but men and our joy is of the earth, that of wayfarers in a land 
of exile, a joy of patience, a joy even of tears. But how holy 
is our sorrow and how powerful an instrument of God’s provi- 
dence, since it uncovers the deeper springs of eternal joy. 
Therefore ‘‘Is any of you sad? Let him pray. Is he cheer- 
ful in mind? Let him sing” (James v. 13). 

God sends upon your soul the south wind and sunshine 
and warmth, with the flowers and fruits of devotional feelings. 
Praise Him with joy and thank Him with alleluias. But the 
same God sends the chill of winter, short sunlight, weeping 
skies. Praise Him with fear and thank him with sadness. 
“Cold cometh out of the north, and to God praise with fear” 
(Job, xxxvii., 22). Whatever changes He causes in the weather 
without or our feelings within, there is no change in Himself. 
He is always equally worthy of love, sometimes joyful love, 
sometimes fearful—always love with thanksgiving. Praise God 
for a cold heart, for if it means a dreary winter it will be fol- 
lowed by a genial summer. 

Beethoven composed several of his greatest pieces long 
after total deafness had rendered him incapable of hearing a 
single note of music. His soul was so sensitive to musical 
beauty, and so ready and sure in its choice of harmonies, that 
the dim memory of sound was sufficient guidance to his genius, 
So should our faith be ready and sure in trusting God in 
dark days, and in brighter times not unprepared for the in- 
evitable return of the clouds. ‘‘In the day of good things be 
not unmindful of evils: and in the day of evils be not un- 
mindful of good things”’ (Ecclus. xi. 27). 

VOL XCIL—50 
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V. 


Shall we pray for sensible devotion? Most assuredly yes. 
It enables us to meditate oftener and longer, to recall our 
good purposes in an atmosphere of joy. ‘Restore unto me 
the joy of Thy salvation, and strengthen me with a perfect 
spirit” (Ps. 1. 14). But shall we petition for ecstacies in 
prayer? Most assuredly no. Yet the saints bid us ask of 
God some humble share of the higher graces of contemplation, 
just as we ask for heavenitself. Ejaculatory prayer here hasa 
perpetual utility. St. Bernard says of St. Malachy that his heart 
was like a bow always bent and continually shooting short 
prayers up to heaven. Let us bear in mind‘the Lord’s teaching, 
that importunity plagues men and pleases God (Luke xi. 7). 

Our Lord says in the Apocalypse: “Behold I stand at 
the gate and knock. If any man shall hear My voice, and 
open to me the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with Me” (Apoc, iii. 20). Aye, Lord—I 
can answer—I bid Thee come in; but the door of my heart 
is locked on the outside by my carnal nature. Thou alone 
hast the key—unlock my heart from the outside, enter in and 
we shall feast together, and ‘‘let my soul be filled as with 
marrow and fatness, and my mouth shall praise Thee with 
joyful lips” (Ps. Ixii. 5). 

Another lesson from the Resurrection morn. Magdalen 
persevered seeking Jesus, though the empty tomb baffled her. 
She sought Him dead and found Him living because she con- 
tinued resolutely on in her search. What a burst of light and 
love when at last He said: “‘ Mary!” and she answered “ Rab- 
boni (which is to say, Master).” (John, xx. 16). So we, if 
we are as persistent in seeking Him in gloom‘as in sunshine 
shall finally find Him. Jesus is for the most part disguised in one 
form or other because it is by faithful seeking that our love is 
tested by faith and strengthened by hope. Like Mary, we too 
shall seek Him dead and find Him living, indeed there is no 
other kind of seeking and finding Jesus. And it is from that 
kind of meeting that we receive our mission for leading others 
to Jesus: ‘Go, tell My disciples,”” He said to Mary. 

This is true, also, of our Lord’s seeking after us, for we 
are constantly avoiding and evading Him. Therefore does St. 
Augustine say: “If God sought me when I fled from Him, 
how can He fly from me when I seek Him?” 
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We have not touched upon the mysterious desolation of 
spirit experienced by the saints, which generates what is 
known as disinterested love of God. To love God hell or no 
hell, heaven or no heaven, let none of us venture on this 
perilous and heroic spirituality, nor so much as ask for such 
a trial. Szrictly disinterested love is not compatible with truth, 
nor is it even in a modified form anything to be longed after. 
A certain class of souls experience it as a fiery visitation of 
the Holy Spirit, souls far above our own class. 

Yet in a devout fancy we can profit by certain ‘yearnings 
after God, mentally prescinding though not totally ignoring 
heaven or hell as motives of our love. Bishop Camus tells us 
that St. Francis de Sales was fond of quoting the following 
incident from Joinville’s Life of St. Louis. A certain holy 
woman presented herself before one of the king’s chaplains, 
bearing in one hand a lighted torch, and in the other a pitcher 
of water filled to the brim. ‘‘What are you going to do?” 
she was asked. And she answered: ‘‘ With this torch I am 
going to burn up Paradise, and with this water I am going to 
put out the fire of hell, in order that henceforth God may be 
served with disinterested love.” St. Francis then explained 
that such a love was so noble that it served God from no 
mercenary spirit; not from fear of punishment or hope of re- 
ward. He added that he wished that story to be told on all 
possible occasions (Spirit of St. Francis de Sales, p. 64). 





TO THE SAVIOR. 
BY JULIAN E, JOHNSTONE. 


How blind, who say they cannot find Thee 
In all the glorious world we see! 

When all the golden gates of sunset 
Through fields of roses lead to Thee! 
When all the stars of Heaven mind Thee, 
In order strung like chiming-bells, 

And on his harp of golden lightning, 
The thunder, Lord, Thy Glory tells! 
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How strange, who say they cannot know Thee, 
When morning lifts the veil of mist, 
And shows afar the shining city, 
The towers and domes of amethyst ! 
When autumn, with his frosty fingers; 
Pinches the maples rosy red ; 
And with their hands aflame with jewels 
‘The sumachs praise Thee overhead ! 


How cold, who say they cannot love Thee! 
When like a bird of paradise 
Dropping below his golden feathers 
The sunshine of Thy Splendor flies! 
When joy sits like an angel ringing 
Good will to all, to all delight, 
And like a thousand loving altars 
The lighted cities flame at night ! 


O God! when on their flutes of silver 
The breezes of the morning play, 

When summer like a loving maiden 
Upon the rosebud-beads of May 

Delights to praise, and give Thee glory, 
Inspire our hearts with love ot Thee, 

That all our lives may show the splendor 
Of ships that sail the sunset-sea ! 


Let morning at the open window,' 
An oriole, of Jesus sing : 
Let all the lamps that shine in Heaven 
And on their chains of silver swing, 
Let all the rich and mighty music 
That falls in golden notes of light, 
To men proclaim the name of Jesus, 
And glorify Him, God of Might! 





THE NEW YORK CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION ON 
STATE AID TO CHURCH SCHOOLS. 


BY MICHAEL H, LUCEY, PH.D. 


mua N the early years of the last century, before the 

mis public school system of this state had been 

founded, the Catholic parish schools, in common 

with other church schools of New York City, 

received their proportionate share of the com- 

mon school fund. In recognition of this aid the state reserved 

to itself certain rights in the supervision and in the adminis- 

tration of these schools. This condition of affairs came to an 

end in 1825, owing to irregularities in the disposition of the 
public funds by certain non-Catholic church schools. 

The entire common school fund for New York City was 
then turned over to the schools of the Publie School Society, 
a semi-public corporation, which retained its exclusive privil- 
eges until the bitter warfare waged against it by Archbishop 
Hughes. As a result of this controversy the present common 
school system of New York City was founded. 

The Catholic parish schools did not, however, profit di- 
rectly by this victory. It is true that a few years later cer- 
tain individual schools received small appropriations from the 
state and from the city, but the entire amount did not exceed 
a few thousand dollars. 

About this time efforts were being made at Poughkeepsie, 
at Troy, and at a few other places in the state, toward solv- 
ing the vexed question on a rational basis. The pastors of 
the churches in the places mentioned turned their school build- 
ings over to the Boards of Education in the respective towns. 
‘While the public officials, of course, were under no necessity 
of doing so, yet they invariably retained as teachers those 
who were already serving in the schools, and who possessed 
state licenses. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the Constitutional 
Convention met at Albany in the summer of 1894. At this 
Convention there was no clear-cut demand for state support 
for parochial schools, hence we have not the expression of 
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opinion of members of the Convention on this proposition on 
its own merits. There were various reasons why this demand 
was not made. This was a time in which there was a bitter 
warfare being waged in church circles over the future method 
or means of imparting religious education to children. There 
were those high in authority who were opposed to any meas- 
ure of state control, and who feared that state aid would in- 
evitably lead to this. There were others who feared that a 
too rigid insistence on state aid for church schools would 
jeopardize the appropriation for the charitable institutions 
maintained by the churches. 

But nevertheless, in the debate on the proposed educa- 
tional article, much light was shed as to the views of the 
various members of the Convention on the need of religious 
training as a part of a well-rounded education, the means of 
giving this training, and the relation of the state to the 
schools giving it. 

On August 31, the Convention having resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole, proceeded to a consideration of 
Article 9, relating to free common schools, Section 4, as re- 
ported by the committee on education, was as follows: 


‘* Neither the state nor any sub-division thereof shall use 
its property or credit or any public money, or authorize or 
permit either to be used directly or indirectly in aid or main- 
tenance other than for examination or inspection of any school 
or institution of learning wholly or in part under the control 
or direction of any religious denomination or in which any 
denominational tenet or doctrine is taught. 

This section shall not apply to schools in institutions sub- 
ject to the visitation and inspection of the State Board of 
Charities. 


The committee on education, in its report, stated that the 
first sentence of the above article needed no explanation or 
defence, and then proceeded to give both. It stated that in the 
opinion of the committee there was no demand from the 
people of the state upon the Convention so unmistakable, 
widespread and urgent, none, moreover, so well grounded in 
right and reason, as that the public school system of the state 
should forever be protected by constitutional safeguards from 
all sectarian influence or interference, and that public money 
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should not be used directly or indirectly to propagate de- 
nominational tenets or doctrines. The arguments in favor of 
the proposed provision were, in the opinion of the committee, 
conclusive, and the objection that it would result in making 
the schools “‘ godless,” or that it would imply on the part of 
the people enacting it, hostility or even indifference to relig- 
ion seemed, to the committee, to be both groundless and 
absurd. On the contrary, the committee held that by adopt- 
ing the proposed section the Convention would most effective- 
ly aid in all that is highest and best in religion; for by es- 
tablishing the principle that state education must necessarily 
be secular in its character, the field was left open beyond 
question or misunderstanding for religious teaching in the family, 
the Sunday-School, and the Church. 

There was much opposition to the proposed section from 
two quarters. There were those who opposed it on account of 
what they conceived to be its unwarranted attack on religion; 
and on the other hand there were those who believed that 
the elimination of religious teaching from the schools had not 
gone far enough, and who were, therefore, strenuously opposed 
to the part exempting schools in charitable institutions from 
the general ban. 

This latter party, under the able leadership of Messrs. 
Choate and Root, opened fire as soon as the report was pre- 
sented. Mr. Choate moved that the sentence reading, ‘‘ This 
section shall not apply to schools in institutions subject to 
the visitation and inspection of the State Board of Charities,” 
be stricken out, upon the ground that it was a violation of an 
implied understanding agreed upon before the meeting of the 
Convention when the discussion took place at public hearing; 
that it defied the universal public sentiment of the state as 
it had been expressed in all quarters, and finally that it was 
a flagrant derogation of a sound and universal [{principle, that 
none but public schools should receive the support of public 
moneys, and that the people of the state, or any section of 
the state should not be taxed for the support of education of 
a sectarian nature in any schools whatever. 

Mr. Peck, speaking for the majority of the committee, and 
against Mr. Choate, referred feelingly to the needs of the wards of 
the state—the children of the poor, dependent orphans, the deaf, 
the dumb, the blind. As for the matter of excluding religious 
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education, for his part he would rather have a child taught to 
venerate the Great Spirit of the American Indian than have it 
taught no religion at all. He did not want the homes of the 
dependent children of the state to furnish the breeding places 
of the anarchists and socialists of the future. 

Mr. Lauterbach was also strongly in favor of granting funds 
to asylums, and like charitable institutions for school purposes, 
and moved as an amendment “This section shall not apply to 
orphan asylums or correctional institutions in which education 
is incidental only.” He pointed out that according to a state 
law dependent children should, so far as possible, be put under 
the guardianship of those families or institutions whose relig- 
ion was the same as that of their parents. The state, there- 
fore, recognized the fact that every child who became its ward 
should receive religious education. 

Many of the opponents of Mr. Lauterbach declared them- 
selves as not opposed to the principle advocated by him, but 
believed that provision should be made for it in the Charities 
Article. They held that the common school fund should be 
sacredly guarded from any denominational invasion. Their 
platform was, as one member put it, “to appropriate, not mil- 
lions of dollars, not thousands of dollars, but not one single 
cent for the purpose of a sectarian school.” 

Mr. Root, in closing the debate said that he, in common 
with many of his fellow-delegates, came to the Convention ex- 
pecting to vote to prohibit all state aid to any sectarian in- 
stitution, whether educational or charitable. He regretted that 
he found the impression gaining ground that the attempt to 
prohibit such aid to sectarian charitable institutions had better 
be abandoned. He, for one, believed in that great principle— 
separation of ‘church and state: ‘“‘It is not a question of re- 
ligion, it is not a question of creed, or of party; it is a ques- 
tion of declaring and maintaining the great American principle 
of eternal separation of church and state.” 

On being put to vote Mr. Choate’s motion to strike out 
was carried, and Mr. Lauterbach’s substitute which, in the mean- 
time had been amended to read: “ This section shall not pro- 
hibit secular instruction to the inmates of any orphan asylum 
or of any institution to which children may be committed by 
judicial process, in which education is incidental only,” was 
defeated by a vote of 55 to 51. 
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While this successful attack, under the leadership of Mr. 
Choate, was being conducted on the second clause of Section 
4, Mr. Cassidy led an equally vigorous attack against the first 
section, for which he moved the following substitute: “ Neither 
the state nor any sub-division thereof shall use its property 
or credit, or any public money, or authorize or permit either 
to be used, directly or indirectly, in aid or maintenance, other 
than for examination and inspection of any institution of learn- 
ing not wholly owned and controlled by the state or a sub- 
division thereof.” 

Mr. Cassidy, in support of his substitute, said that he was 
opposed to the original form because it was unconstitutional, 
that is, opposed to the spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States; it was a surrender to bigotry and fanaticism, and at 
war with the generally accepted doctrine of church and state. 
It merely sought to outlaw some of the agencies of the state 
because of their religious character. The principle involved in 
the separation of the church and state, is that the state, of 
right, exists merely for civil ends, that it should have nothing 
whatever to do with religion. The principle contended for was 
that as the state should not make a grant to a school simply 
because it is a religious school, so it should not refuse a grant 
on that ground. The state ought never to consent to run with 
bloodthirsty dogs, eager to chase down their religious prey. 

Mr. Cassidy went on to declare that a Church, though 
primarily a religious body, is also a civil body, that the State 
may make grants to it for civil reasons the same as to a pecu- 
liarly secular organization; that when a church school renders 
the state a secular service by giving secular instruction, it 
may receive grants from the regents funds just the same as 
any purely secular school. He, however, disavowed any inten- 
tion of seeking public money for parochial schools. 

Mr. McDonough ably seconded the efforts of Mr. Cassidy. 
Said he: “ Why, if you said that there should be no state 
aid in any schools in which socialism is encouraged, or in any 
school in which nihilism is encouraged, or in any school in 
which anarchy is encouraged, and you embodied that ina pro. 
posed amendment to the Constitution, and went to the people 
with it, every one would say that your work amounted to a 
condemnation of anarchy, of nihilism, of socialism. What do 
you do now? You go to the people and say: ‘ Not a dollar 
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of aid to any school in which religion is taught.’ That is a 
condemnation of religion.” 

Mr. Gilbert opposed Mr. Cassidy’s amendment on the ground 
that it was not within the province of the state to extend any 
of its money to the promotion of whatever is peculiar to any 
sect or denomination. But by excluding the teaching of de- 
nominational tenets he contended that religion was by no 
means excluded. When all the doctrines peculiar to each sect 
or denomination were swept away there still remained the great 
truths of religion—belief in God, belief in responsibility to Him, 
belief in the brotherhood of man, and the reciprocal duties of 
men. All these might be taught—the schools would not then 
be “‘ godless,” and no room would be left for anarchy. 

The debate being finished, Mr. Cassidy moved that the 
committee of the whole rise, report his amendment formally, 
and recommend its passage. This motion was carried, the 
vote being 68 to 59. 

This victory was short lived, however. Mr. Root immedi- 
ately moved that the Convention disagree with the report of 
the committee of the whole, and recommit the report to the 
committee with instructions to report the amendment as orig- 
inally given, with the exception of the sentence referring to 
schools in charitable institutions, which had already been 
stricken out. Mr. Cassidy objected to this on the ground that 
the matter had just been settled. He was overruled, how- 
ever, and the Convention accepted Mr. Root’s motion by the 
vote of 71 to 68, and the section was advanced te its third 
reading. 

Its opponents now made a final but a fruitless stand. Mr. 
McKinstry opposed the educational amendment, saying that 
he was not one who considered the gravest danger menacing 
this nation, the union of church and state. He had heard 
some complaints that some local authorities had seen fit to 
employ Sisters of Charity to teach in a primary department, 
but this aroused no fear in him. Even if they should intimate 
to some ragged little boy that there is a life beyond, that 
there is a higher responsibility than forced obedience to some 
human teacher, that there are other faculties to be culti- 
vated than those which master arithmetic and spelling, still 
the condition would not be alarming.. 

Mr. Cassidy likewise opposed, saying that the proposed 
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article did not shut out the state from using its money for 
private schools that were not denominational. It might sup- 
port a Masonic Academy, for instance, or a Redmen’s Academy. 
Inasmuch, however, as it was the evident intention of the 
Convention to exclude all possibility of religious education 
from the schools, then they ought to make their position em- 
phatic. To this end he introduced an amendment which, with 
other amendments made was voted down, and the Convention 
adopted the entire educational article, Section 4, which at 
present forms part of the fundamental law of the state, read- 
ing as follows: 

Neither the state nor any subdivision thereof shall use its 
property or credit or any public money, or authorize or permit 
either to be used directly or indirectly in aid or maintenance 
other than for examination or inspection of any school or in- 
stitution of learning, wholly or in part under the control or 
direction of any religious denomination, or in which any de- 
nominational tenet or doctrine is taught. 


The effect of this section was to put an end to all the 
compromises by which public officials and parish school author- 
ities in several parts of the state were attempting to settle 
the vexed school question. The State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, in the matter of the employment of the Sisters of 
Charity, ruled that the wearing of an unusual garb, worn ex- 
clusively by members of one religious sect, and for the pur- 
pose of indicating membership in that sect, by the teachers in 
the public schools, constitutes a sectarian influence which ought 
not to be persisted in. 

In the well-known “Lima” case the authority thus exer- 
cised by the Superintendent of Public Instruction was held by 
the Court of Appeals to be a reasonable and valid exercise of 
the power conferred upon him. This was so, the Court ruled, 
not because the wearers of such apparel should be excluded 
from teaching in our public schools on account of their reli- 
gious connections or membership in religious orders, since if 
otherwise qualified, and by their acts as teachers they do not 
promote any denominational doctrine or tenet, there is no 
reason morally why they should be disqualified, but because 
the influence of such apparel is distinctly sectarian, even if 
the wearing of it does not amount to the teaching of denom- 
inational doetrine. 
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A MASTER OF LANGUAGE. 


BY EDWARD F. CURRAN. 


COUPLE of years ago I came across a short 

story by Joseph Conrad, and as I read, the 

thought came flashing up that at last I had 

found a writer after my own heart; one who 

could produce pure idiomatic language as well 
as construct a good story. Up to then I had thought that I 
knew all the writers of English who were considered to be 
worthy of any consideration, and I innocently pictured to 
myself the future of Mr. Conrad; what he could and probably 
would do. I felt no slight discomfiture when I discovered 
somewhat Jater on that he had already done some remarkable 
work; that already under his name in the scant details of a 
literary guide there were some eight volumes credited to him. 
But I felt some consolation for my ignorance when at a future 
day the bookseller to whom I gave the order for these vol- 
umes had also apparently never heard of the author, and again, 
when I turned to the Catholic Who's Who for 1908 and could 
not find his name; an omission, however, that was supplied 
last year. But all this only goes to show what the quiet in- 
obtrusiveness of those whose work stands on the highest plane 
is in comparison to the noisy bids for ey and publicity 
of the lower grades of authorship. 

To any serious student of English literature acquainted with 
those writers who are extolled by the commonality of critics 
and reviewers the writings of Mr. Conrad will be a revela- 
tion. There is on every page an indefinable air of distinction. 
Nothing is commonplace, nothing cheap, nothing that savors 
of the vulgar. And yet Mr. Conrad treats in his best work 
of the sea, of the grossest specimens of seamen, of brutes, bul- 
lies, cowards, of men who, in his own words, believe in a here- 
after solely for the purposes of blasphemy. We see all this, 
but we see at the same time an infusion of that feeling of the 
ties of kinship, that milk of human kindness, that sympathiz- 
ing, tender compassion which lies hidden away in the hearts 
of all men, and only occasionally breaks forth in the most. un- 
forseen circumstances, and then under the strongest forms. 
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Mr. Conrad paints with the sure touch of a capable artist. 
He makes use of all schools, but belongs to none. He is the 
founder of his own school. And his disciples must work hard 
indeed to come within even many degrees of obtaining the 
mastership that he possesses. It is not too much to say that 
he stands head and shoulders over all the writers of fiction of 
the present generation. 

Having spent a large portion of his life on the sea, he 
naturally writes of it, and when he does he is supreme; no 
writer known to me can handle a nautical story like Mr. 
Conrad; no one can put the same life into it, Take up 7he 
Nigger of the “‘ Narcissus,” and page after page of the most 
perfect kind of sea painting meets the eye. Some of us were 
taught in youth that the account of the wreck by Dickens in 
David Copperfield was one of the finest descriptions of a storm 
on the sea. For those who visit the seashore during the 
summer months and watch the ocean gently lapping the sands 
this description may appear wonderful; but to any person 
living near the ocean, and knowing all its many changeful 
moods, the essay of Dickens is as tame as any theatrical stage 
storm; we hear the wind-cloth shrieking over the cogs in the 
wings, and the peas rattling in the rain-box, and our eye is 
caught by the painted sea-cloth with a toy ship undulating at 
the back of the stage, and all that is wanting to make the 
perfect puny stage storm is the flashing of lycopodium and 
the shaking of sheet iron. The whole thing—so far as the 
sea is concerned—is unreal and theatrical. But now if we 
turn to the storm depicted in The Nigger of the “‘ Narcissus,” 
covering some sixty pages, we can live in a veritable storm. 
We can watch the monster seas hurling themselves on the 
ship; we can feel ourselves pitched in the waterways, and 
grappling with the desperation of drowning men anything that 
our chilled hands can seize; we can bear without flinching the 
kicks of our companions who are flung headlong over us as 
we hang on for life; their heels are in our backs, our feet are 
on the face of somebody else. We are on board, are carried 
by a creature made by man—a struggling wooden animal 
spoken to and of by our captain as some mighty, incompre- 
hensible, powerful being who must be humored, who must be 
coaxed to battle for life, and not to give up the fight. The 
elements of air and water have met to fight with each other, 
and both combine to crush out of existence man and his crea- 
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tions that may dare to poke themselves into the fray. There 
is that seemingly eternal darkness of an eternal night, with the 
grim captain, like the spectre pilot of another age, in com- 
mand, and the weather-beaten sailor clinging to the wheel; 
two weird uncanny figures fighting in stolid silence{the up- 
roatious, anarchical sea and wind, whose apparent desire is to 
destroy all in their path, and then view later on in subsequent 
calm the useless wreckage of their outrageous,insensate anger. 

And if you get innoculated with a passion for the sea; if 
its salt gets into your blood, and its roar is the music of all 
music to your ears, and its rhythmic swell and heaving bil- 
lows dim your eye with mesmeric effect, and you desire to 
rush and go down with men in ships, you can revel in Mr. 
Conrad’s work. For hours you can cruise with him in fair 
winds, you can lie becalmed in the deadliest of tropical heats; 
you can feel under you a trembling ship battling through a 
typhoon. In a short work called after this wind we get an- 
other marvellous description of a storm. It is the story of the 
Nan-Shan fighting her way with her north-of-Ireland captain 
standing to his post in the midst of disaster, and maintaining, 
under the most exceptional circumstances, discipline and order. 
This story and The Nigger of the “Narcissus” show that 
only a sailor like Mr. Conrad could write of the effective 
manner used by ships’ officers to command and subdue men. 
In Typhoon, the work effected by the extraordinary orders of 
Captain MacWhirr occupies pages of uncommonly exciting 
reading. In The Nigger of the ‘‘ Narcissus” after a terrific 
fight for life lasting over a day during which there was no 
food to be had, we come upon the fierce attitude of the sail- 
ors; the ship has just been got out of the worst part of the 
storm, but she must be worked to be saved, and the orders 
of the captain to Mr. Baker are, ‘Don’t give the men time 
to feel themselves.” All are beaten out with the cruel usage 
of the storm, but 


Mr. Baker, feeling very weak, tottered here and there, 
grunting and inflexible, like a man of iron. He waylaid 
those who, coming from aloft, stood gasping for breath. He 
ordered them, encouraged, scolded. ‘' Now, then—to the 
maintopsail, now! Tally on to that gantline. Don’t stand 
about there!’’ ‘‘Is there no rest for us? ’’ muttered voices. 
He spun round fiercely, with a sinking heart. ‘‘No! No 
rest tillthe work is done. Work till you drop. That’s what 
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you’re here for,’? A bowed seamen at his elbow gave a 
short laugh. ‘‘Do or die,’’ he croaked bitterly, then spat 
into his broad palms, swung up his long arms, and grasp- 
ing the rope high above his head sent out a mournful, 
wailing cry for all to pull together. 


And, in another place, Donkin rises out of the scuffle with 
Mr. Baker minus a tooth, to the great delight of any appreciative 
reader who follows carefully the vagaries of the Cockney cad. 

There is only one saint amongst Mr. Conrad’s sailors, and 
he is a manifest sham; the halo of quiet humor with which 
he is surrounded by the author makes him just bearable. The 
others are very far indeed from the narrow and difficult path, 
if strong, vivid, picturesque language be recognized as that as- 
sociated with the wide and easy road. In danger as well as 
in security, in storm as in calm, even with death staring them 
in the face, these men fire off volleys of scarlet adjectives; and 
the officers are their superior in this as in other things, with 
the inevitable result that efficacious work is performed. It can 
be said to Mr. Conrad’s credit that he is wholly free from any- 
thing approaching feminine prudery. He does not attempt to 
create a new place of eternal punishment in the next world 
and call it h—l; he is sufficiently reactionary to accept the 
teaching of centuries as regards the reality of an abode called 
Hell, and does not hesitate to write it so; neither is he 
afraid of being guilty of /ése majesté by avoiding the mundanely 
polite and non-committal d——1, and by daring to call the hob 
black. In these and some other small points he scouts conven- 
tion; that sham convention which tries to hide the existence 
of another life under a series of letters and dashes, and yet 
blazons out in big type the filth of this one. But be it noted, 
that he is a Catholic (apparently a good one, if one may judge 
from his novels), and no word that can sully the purest ear is 
ever breathed in his sea stories. In one society story he handles 
a modern theme that perhaps would have been better never 
touched, but even there, though the subject is common enough 
in real life, and objectionable, he does not offend. 

Over some of his novels there is a grim fatality, but it comes 
out more prominently in his shorter stories. As the scenes are 
laid for the most part in the Malay Archipelago and in East 
Africa this peculiar characteristic assumes magnetic qualities 
and attracts us bodily to these far-off lands. Mystery and 
awe surround us; the strange terrors associated with a strange 
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land and an uncivilized people beget in us a longing te visit 
such quaint corners of the earth. Mr. Conrad does not picture 
a people possessed of supernatural abilities and dwelling in re- 
splendent palaces, as a very much self-advertized author does 
when laying a scene in Africa. He draws what he has seen, 
and he possesses that ability to make us see as he has seen, a 
real, living, barbarous people. His king squats over a few 
bamboos, with the walls of his hut half rotten, and the effluvia 
of offal rising from beneath the floor. Sane realism predomi- 
nates in his books. 

In analysis of character few writers can equal him, and 
perhaps only Meredith excels him. Mr. Conrad’s work in this 
particular sphere is little short of the marvellous. For the past 
decade we have been surfeited by criticism in the press on the 
psychological methods of this and that author. When we come 
to examine this much vaunted work we find that this so-called 
psychology consists in nothing more than the wildest and most 
impossible dreams of the motives urging on the characters to 
perform some act around which the plot may turn. With Mr. 
Conrad there is none of that nonsense. He develops fully and 
minutely, and this perhaps more than anything else will deprive 
him of that class of readers who skip everything except con- 
versation. One word uttered by a character provides him with 
material for pages of delicate analysis wrapped up in the per- 
fection of language. He tosses his characters up and down, 
sympathizes with them for the rough treatment, feels as they 
feel, dwells in their brain, wanders with them in their imagi- 
nation, lives with them and in them, becomes part and parcel 
ef their existence, and then exposes their virtues and their 
vices to us; yet all the time there is no Conrad in evidence; 
all we can see is a weak Almayer, a braggart Nostromo, a 
wandering, changeful, moody Jim, a blind Captain Whalley, 
sacrificing all for love of a child, a decivilized Kurtz, a cowardly, 
brutal Donkin; these live for us as we read. Pages and pages 
of characterization are to be met with in his works, but no 
person dare skip a word. Every word is required; every word 
has its value; every word fits into its context with the preci- 
sion of the constituent parts of a finely devised mosaic. 

Besides that, we must be on our guard to follow the story. 
Mr. Conrad takes us by the hand and leads us into a beautiful 
avenue, seemingly endless, decorated with all the perfection 
that art can create, but just as we are beginning to appreciate 
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our walk, we find ourselves in a side alley amidst squalor. We 
cannot determine exactly how we came there, nor can we dis- 
cover how we shall regain a glimpse of the beauty so suddenly 
lost. Then before we can experience any method of transit 
we are out in the sunlight again; and if we look back along 
the avenue we cannot see either entrance or exit. How deftly 
Mr. Conrad takes us from place to place; introduces, takes away 
permanently, or hides temporarily a character; can only be 
understood by those who read him. He must certainly cause 
a mild degree of madness in those gentry who have set them- 
selves upon rostra to teach story-writing by the rule of three 
for he mercilessly breaks all their smug laws, and is a living 
contradiction of their theories for success in literature. 

At first sight Mr. Conrad’s style would seem to lend itself 
easily to imitation, and to offer no difficulty to the plagiarist. 
But on closer acquaintance he becomes as elusive as Newman. 
His vocabulary is extensive, his choice of words full of care, 
his periods perfectly balanced. No analysis will make him 
yield up the secret of his power. His sentences may be picked 
to pieces, but the delicacy of their balance will hide itself from 
profane eyes; his paragraphs may be shaken asunder, still we 
do not discover what gives them such perfect contour. There 
you have your master craftmanship in all its finality making us 
admire and wonder how everything comes out so admirably. 

It would be difficult to select one of Mr. Conrad’s works, 
and style it his best, for, where so much is good, trouble is 
experienced in making a preference. But in all probability 
Lord Jim will stand foremost as a great work in its own line 
—an excellent study in characterization. In it is told the 
story of a sailor—a mate—branded with the mark of Ishmael, 
A wanderer; but one moving and flying onwards solely from 
the workings of his own imagination. One fearful of hearing 
the history of his own frailty, the one act that brought dis- 
grace—his leap from the bridge of his damaged steamer when 
he should have stood by her. A man forced to a certain mode 
of life because of the vague, shadowy ideals found only in the 
phantoms of his inordinate egoism. Just the mention of the 
steamer’s name in his hearing is enough to make him gather 
his belongings and betake himself off in hiding. The manner 
in which Mr. Conrad treats of the central incident in the book 
—Jim’s jump from the ship’s bridge into the boat—is altogether 
out of the beaten paths in constructive literature. At every 
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sentence we expect the outcome of the event, but like a will- 
o’-the-wisp it eludes us. From that onwards we follow Jim’s 
career, sometimes with bated breath, until after seeing him as 
Lord Jim of a strange people, and shivering at his weakness 
and want of stability we come to the end which is dramatic 
in the extreme. If Mr. Conrad had done nothing else than 
create Lord Jim that much would be sufficient to make his 
name live in the history of English literature. 

But fortunately for the lovers of that literature his name 
and fame does not rest on Lord Jim only. It is very doubt- 
ful if that book will not have companion volumes in Nostromo, 
The Nigger of the “ Narcissus,” and Almayer's Folly. Person- 
ally I do not care for Nostromo, but that dislike is merely 
subjective; still I imagine that other readers of it will suf- 
fer a like sense of antipathy, or, perhaps, I should say of 
disappointment. There is no strong central motif in the 
book; there are too many actors with equal prominence, and 
the one giving the title to the book is a nonentity. Nearly 
every person who speaks in its pages is lauding the value, 
power, and great natural traits of Nostromo, but when he 
himself comes on the scene, and we are permitted to draw our 
own conclusions we find it hard to make out anything great 
about the man; on the contrary we feel that we have to ex- 
ercise patience in a heroic degree and bear with a supine, 
blustering braggart, a fellow full of the basest and most re- 
pulsive forms of vanity. This is just what Mr. Conrad evi- 
dently wanted to show and impress upon his readers. In 
Nostromo we have a splendid example of the empty reputation 
of the ignorant though popular anti-clerical leader; the man 
who amidst universal corruption was considered incorruptible, 
but who yields to temptation and becomes a thief. The bloom- 
ing forth of that Central and South American hardy annual, 
Revolution, is delightfully done, and one cannot rise from the 
story without feeling a strong desire to punch the heads of 
some of its actors. If what the author writes be true, a few 
good missions would not do Catholicity much harm in the re- 
gions south of the United States. 

When I come to mention 7he Nigger of the “‘ Narcissus” 
my heart warms, for of all Mr. Conrad’s books, it is my favorite. 
Its realism is its perfection. Life on the Narcissus is no make- 
belief drawn from the imagination of one who knows next to 
nothing about the sea; it is a plain (varnished if you will) 
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tale of a voyage told by one who knows what he is talking 
about. His limning of Singleton, the weather-beaten seaman 
‘who boasted with the mild composure of long years well 
spent, that generally from the day he was paid off from one 
ship till the day he shipped in another he seldom was in a 
condition to distinguish daylight,” is as accurate as the most 
critical could desire. It is this poor bibulous old salt that 
afterwards takes the WVarcissus through the storm, standing for 
over thirty hours at the wheel, and then falling senseless when all 
danger was past and_ the ship was safe. He is only a sample; all 
the other hands on board, Belfast, Donkin, Archie, are most skill- 
fully drawn; and the Nigger, no! about him not a word; I will 
not lift the veil, for it would spoil the pleasure of prospective 
readers. All I may say is that his character will prove a fairly 
good enigma to the shrewdest of readers. The book is one con- 
tinuous source of delight to anybody knowing and loving the sea. 
Its closing paragraph will give an idea of Mr. Conrad’s style: 


A gone shipmate, like any other man, is gone forever; 
and I never saw one of them 27. ¢. the crew of the Narcissus 
again. But at times the spring-flood of memory sets with 
force up the dark River of the Nine Bends. Then on the 
waters of the forlorn stream drifts a ship—a shadowy ship 
manned by a crew of Shades. They pass and make a sign in 
a shadowy hail. Haven’t we, together and upon the immortal 
sea, wrung out a meaning from our sinful lives? Good-by, 
brothers! You were a good crowd. As good a crowd as 
ever fisted with wild cries the beating canvas of a heavy fore- 
sail; or tossing aloft, invisible in the night, gave back yell for 
yell to a westerly gale. 


An entirely different setting is given in Almayer’s Folly. 
Here we are Jed to the Malay Archipelago, and shown life 
there by one who knew it at first hand. There is a strange, 
weird atmosphere hovering over every page of this story which 
tells of the life of a Dutchman who had married a Malay girl. 
There had been an attempt made to reclaim this girl from 
paganism, and she received the faintest trace of Catholic 
teaching from some nuns, but nothing could squeeze out the 
old leaven, and she returned with her heart full of hatred for 
white humanity, retaining but one relic of Christianity, a small 
brass crucifix which she regarded as an amulet. The whole 
book is pathetic. Almayer’s weak character—Mr. Conrad has 
a bent for unstable humanity—is a revelation; no literary work 
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could be done better. Throughout the book Almayer’s frailty 
is obtruding itself, and as an offset we have the determined 
conduct of the wife and daughter, the latter a flower of 
Protestant teaching and a hater of whites: “I hate the sight 
of your white faces. I hate the sound of your gentle voices.” 
This girl Nina, and her Malay lover supply all the amorous 
and romantic portions of the story; and, perhaps, it is better 
to say in passing that one of these scenes may be thought by 
some parents too ardent for young persons to read. Another 
scene describing Almayer awakening out of a drunken slumber, 
“returning, through the land of dreams, to waking conscious- 
ness,” will claim close attention. The short, clippy, nervous 
sentences, followed by a few made up of long, smooth-sound- 
ing words produce a splendid effect. And then on awakening 
follow a succession of hysterical queries by which Almayer is 
trying to find out where he is and what has happened. This 
scene anticipates the end of poor Almayer. 

I should imagine that The Secret Agent will eclipse the 
others in popularity. But, to my mind, it lacks the great 
strength of the books already mentioned. There is not in it 
that air of unity and solidarity which one expects from Mr. 
Conrad. Nevertheless it contains excellent writing and skilful 
work, particularly in the latter portion when Mrs. Veloc be- 
comes the chief actor. In one chapter there is a description of 
a cab-horse that will cause those who know the by-ways of Lon- 
don to rub their hands in delight. It is too good not to quote. 


The conveyance awaiting them would have illustrated the 
proverb that ‘‘truth can be more cruel than caricature,’’ if 
such a proverb existed. Crawling behind an infirm horse, a 
metropolitan hackney carriage drew up on wobbly wheels 
and with a maimed driver on the box. . . . Stevie was 
staring at the horse, whose hind quarters appeared unduly 
elevated by the effect of emaciation, The little stiff tail 
seemed to have been fitted in for a heartless joke; and at the 
other end the thin, flat neck, like a plank covered with old 
horse-hide, drooped to the ground under the weight of an 
enormous bony head. The ears hung at different angles, 
negligently; and the macadre figure of that mute dweller on 
the earth steamed straight up from ribs and backbone in the 
muggy stillness ot the air. 


Who is it that hasn’t seen such another worn-out cabehorse 
with its ancient “ growler” ? 
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It is not easy to classify Mr. Conrad’s shorter stories which 
are too short for individual publication in book form, and too 
long to be termed—in the strict sense—short stories; but as 
there is a diversity of opinion as to what constitutes a short 
story the term will not be considered inappropriate here. Mr. 
Conrad’s shorter works are contained in four volumes, and 
while we feel that he is not seen to the best of advantage in 
these, it must be readily declared that none are ill done. The 
story to which I referred in my opening sentence, Au Outpost 
of Progress, is, or was, in Mr. Conrad’s own estimation his best 
story. I prefer The Brute, a delightful story of a ship that is 
continually causing trouble, as an evener and better balanced 
piece of work; whilst Te Lagoon, if its brevity be taken into 
consideration, is better than either. These three are all gcod; 
but, would that Mr. Conrad had never written Zhe Return, it 
is unworthy of him. In the same volume containing this latter 
there is a masterpiece of sarcasm entitled Te Duel, the best cari- 
cature of French duelling that I have met; the absurdities of the 
stupid custom are clearly and rather humorously demonstrated. 

After reading these we shall have a faint idea of Mr. Con- 
rad’s method of handling short fiction. It is evidently ac- 
ceptable to a large reading public, for three of the volumes 
have gone into a third edition, and the remaining one into a 
second. Indeed it is consoling to any person anxious for the 
welfare of fiction to see how successful Mr. Conrad has been. 
Nearly all his works have gone into second editions, and 
several into a third, whilst Lord Jim, the most difficult to read, 
has reached a fourth. This spells success. It means that Mr. 
Conrad’s work will live. Not that similar success does always 
carry such a meaning; but there is absolutely nothing of the 
catch-penny order about anything Mr. Conrad has written. 
His work appeals to cultured readers rather than to delvers 
of erotic fiction. It is too heavy, too solid for the young, 
and I fear that even a large section of young men and women 
will scarcely appreciate its value at sight. Some degree of 
maturity, and a moderately wide knowledge of works of im- 
agination are necessary to assay the richness of Mr. Conrad’s 
books, for that reason when he does not gloss over a situa- 
tion he will not be misunderstood by those for whom he 
writes, The more closely he is compared with contemporaries the 
more clearly will be seen his literary power and superiority. 





HOW IRELAND KEPT THE FAITH. 


BY H. P. RUSSELL. 


HE writer of this article was once asked whether 
he had visited the south of Ireland, and, having 
replied in the negative, was told that in that 
case he did not know what a Catholic country 

es ma 6«€Cwass: like. On another occasion, whilst on a visit 
to an ancient sch/oss in Saxony, his host, a Catholic Count, 
drew him into conversation on the subject of English misrule 
in Ireland. ‘‘ The English are of a different race and a differ- 
ent religion,” observed the Count by way of explaining Eng- 
land’s failure; and it became quickly apparent that, though a 
“foreigner,” he knew a great deal more about England’s 
treatment of Ireland than the vast majority of Englishmen do. 

‘*The Irish are a Celtic people,” observes a writer in a 
recent issue of the Fortnightly Review. ‘‘The whole of their 
country has been confiscated three times over for the benefit 
of an alien race. The Irish are a Catholic people. From the 
accession of Elizabeth till towards the close of the eighteenth 
century the endeavor of England has been to force Protestantism, 
upon them by every manner of tyranny, their sacred edi- 
fices and religious endowments being conferred upon an alien 
Church. And under the Tudors began the commercial inva- 
sion of Ireland.” 

The union of the two countries is historically traceable, 
indeed, to the initiative of the Holy See; “‘ not once or twice 
only has the Holy See recognized in Ireland a territory of the 
English Crown. Adrian IV. indeed, the first Pope who coun- 
tenanced the invasion of Henry II. was an Englishman; but 
not on his bull did Henry rely for the justification of his pro- 
ceedings. He did not publish it ia Ireland till hejhad received 
a confirmatory brief from Alexander III. Nor was Alexander 
the only Pope who distinctly recognized it; John XXII, a 
hundred and sixty years afterwards, refers to it in his brief 
addressed to Edward II.” The Irish in the twelfth century 
were “lapsing back to barbarism,” and “it was surely incum- 
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bent on the power which had converted them to interpose.” 
The object of the Holy See in annexing Ireland to the English 
Crown was “a religious one,” while “the circumstantial evils 
in which it had no real part were ‘temporal,’ and it is re- 
markable that the Holy See “is in no respect made charge- 
able by the Irish people with the evils that resulted to them” 
from the union. 


Doubtless, their good sense understands well that, whatever 
be decided about the expedience of the act of annexation 
itself, its serious evils did not begin until the English mon- 
archy was false to the Pope as well as to Ireland. Up to that 
date the settlers in the conquered soil became so attached and 
united to it and its people, that, according to the proverb, they 
were Hiibernis hiberniores. It is Protestantism which has been 
the tyrannical oppressor of the Irish; and we suppose that 
Protestantism neither asked nor needed letters apostolic or 
consecrated banner to encourage it in the war it waged 
against Irish Catholicism.* 


And as England’s misrule of Ireland is due for the most 
part to her lapse from the faith, so not until she becomes 
Catholic again can we hope for “a good understanding be- 
tween two nations so contradictory the one of the other—the 
one an old immemorial race, the other the composite of a 
hundred stocks; the one possessed of an antique civilization, 
the other civilized by Christianity; the one glorying in its 
schools and its philosophy, the other in its works and institu- 
tions; the one subtle, acute, speculative, the other wise, 
patient, energetic; the one admiring and requiring the strong 
arm of despotic rule, the other spontaneously developing itself 
in methods of self-government and of individual competition.” 
Naught but the one faith which has the power to unite na- 
tions and races most various, the world over, in unity of re- 
ligion, justice and charity, can serve as a bond of union be- 
tween England and Ireland. Matthew Arnold says: 


What they (the Irish) have had to suffer from us in past 
time, all the world knows. And now, when we profess to 
practice ‘‘a good and genial policy of conciliation’’ towards 
them, they are really governed by us in deference to the 
opinion and sentiment of the British middle class, and of the 
strongest part of this class, the Puritan community. . . . 


* Newman's Hist, Sketches ; Vol. III., p. 257. Cf. Newman's Northmen and Normans in 
Bagland and Ireland, 
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Our Puritan middle class presents a defective type of religion, 
a natrow range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense of 
beauty, a low standard of manners. And yet it is in defer- 
ence to the opinion and sentiment of such a class that we 
shape our policy towards Ireland. And we wonder at 
Ireland’s antipathy to us! * 


In truth, amends are due from England to Ireland—a 
reconciliation is needed before an attempt at “ conciliation” 
can succeed; and it would appear that with the loss of the 
faith England has lost the power to effect anything of the 
kind. The better to realize this it may be well briefly to re- 
view the story of Ireland’s struggle. 

The Irish are “‘an old immemorial race, possessed of an 
antique civilization.” Their conversion to Christianity as a 
nation was due, indeed, to St. Patrick, who, commissioned by 
the Pope, landed in their country in 432, and attended the 
assembly of their kings and chieftains on the hill of Tara in 
that same year. But an active commercial intercourse already 
existed between the Irish and the Christians of Gaul, the 
ports of Ireland being frequented more than those of Britain 
by foreign merchants; and, in their predatory descents upon 
the coasts of Gaul, the Irish had carried hence many Christian 
captives home. Thus was the faith brought into Ireland and 
nourished there; and, accordingly, we learn from Prosper’s 
Chronicle that Pope Celestine, being informed that many Chris- 
tian communities existed in the country, consecrated and sent 
to them Palladius, St. Patrick’s immediate forerunner; and 
St. Columbanus, Ireland’s great missionary of the following 
century, writes to Pope Boniface: “the Catholic faith is held 
unshaken by us as it was delivered to us by you, the succes- 
sor of the holy Apostles.” That Ireland, moreover, merited 
her title “the Isle of Saints” we have, amongst other testi- 
monies, the testimony of a Catalogue of Irish Saints, of about 
the end of the seventh century—found and published by the 
protestant Usher—in which some seven hundred and fifty 
bishops and priests, from St. Patrick’s time until towards the 
close of that century, are recorded as having merited the 
saintly title. Of these, many in the latter half of the sixth 
century were probably abbots and monks, since Ireland at this 
time was likewise famed for her monasteries. 

* Mized Essays. 
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Another Protestant, the historian Mosheim, assures us that 
the Irish of those early times also “cultivated and amassed 
learning beyond the other nations of Europe,” that “they 
traveled over various countries of Europe, for the purpose of 
learning, but still more for that of teaching,’ and in the eighth 
and ninth centuries “‘were to be met with everywhere in 
France, Germany and Italy, discharging the functions of teach- 
ers with applause;” that ‘Irishmen were also the first who 
taught scholastic theology in Europe,” and so early as the 
eighth century “applied philosophy to the explanation of the 
Christian religion,” holding “the first rank among school 
teachers.”* Ireland in truth, from the time of her conversion 
to the faith was everywhere famed for her learning; her lit- 
erature, composed partly in the vernacular and partly in Latin, 
but for the most part in Gaelic, flourished very abundantly, 
and, despite the terrible vicissitudes through which she has 
passed century after century, still in large measure survives. 
The early historian, Venerable Bede, bears witness also to the 
general belief in the excellence of her schools, in which the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture received such special atten- 
tion that, as an instance, in the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury Agilbert,a French bishop, resided a long time in Ireland 
“for the sake of reading the Scriptures;” while, as illustrating 
the proverbial hospitality of the Irish, a few years later, 
Northumbrian Thanes who visited their country for the like 
purpose, going from place to place to attend the cells of mas- 
ters, were everywhere provided by the generous natives with 
“their daily food free of cost, books also to read, and gratui- 
tous teaching.” f 

Of Ireland’s missionary zeal suffice it to say that, com- 
mencing with a small island off the coast of Mull as a basis, 
it extended into Scotland, England, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy. St. Columbanus in 563, founded the monastery of 
Iona with a view principally to the conversion of the Picts of 
the north of Scotland. From thence Aidan, at the invitation 
of King Oswald, went into Northumbria and founded, in 633, 
a monastery in the island of Lindisfarne, of which he became 
the first bishop, and to him and his successors was in large 
measure due the conversion of the northern English; St. Fur- 
sey assisted Felix the Burgundian in the conversion of East 


* Eecl, Hist, Vols. pz $06.0. .  « ' + Mist, Eccl. Ul. 7, 26, 27: 
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Anglia; Maidulf founded the great convent of Malmesbury in 
Wessex. In France, Fridolin restored the religion of Poitiers, 
and recovered the relics of St. Hilary; St. Fiacre settled in 
Paris; St. Fursey, again, founded a monastery at Lagny, and 
St. Columbanus the monastery of Luxeuil in Burgundy. In 
Germany, Fridolin, again, the hero of many a tender Volksleid 
and wild legend, was probably the first apostle of the Alem- 
anni in Baden and Suabia. In Switzerland, the town and 
canton of St. Gall preserve the name of an Irish anchorite who 
in the seventh century dwelt in a forest south of the lake of 
Constance and, like St. John the Baptist, by retiring from the 
world drew the world out to him. In Italy, Bobbio was the 
last foundation and resting-place of St. Columbanus. And, 
while a great number of Irish monks inhabited the various 
monasteries of the Continent, others possessed monasteries of 
their own in several countries, these being especially numer- 
ous in Germany where they were erected by the people of 
that nation in gratitude for the great work wrought by the 
Irish monks in the process of their conversion. These Irish 
monasteries in Germany served also as schools for the Ger- 
man youth, as well as hospices for Irish pilgrims journeying to 
Rome. 

“And thus Erin became the Jsland of Saints, the home 
and refuge of learning and holiness, and the nursery whence 
missionaries went forth to carry the light of faith to the na- 
tions of the European continent.: Her seats of learning, her 
monasteries and nunneries, and her charitable institutions were 
unsurpassed, either in number or excellence, by those of any 
nation of the world. Her children preserved the faith of 
Christ as pure and entire as it came from the lips of her 
apostle; heresy and schism were unknown to them; and loyalty 
to the successor of St. Peter was one of their most distinguish- 
ing characteristics.” * 

The missionary zeal of the Irish after the closing years of 
the eighth century was in a measure occasioned by the Danish 
invasion of their country, when, for the first time, Ireland’s 
churches were desecrated, her monasteries and libraries de- 
stroyed, and her priests, monks and poets massacred. The in- 
vaders, however, from time to time heavily defeated, failed to 
subject the island to their rule, and by degrees became Chris- 
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tians, intermarried with the Irish, and adopted their language. 
But, unhappily, the invasion ‘‘ cooled down the fervid devotion 
of the native chiefs,” and “distracted and broke up the long- 
established reciprocity of good offices between the Church and 
State, as well as the central executive controlling power of the 
nation,” and ‘‘ the chief and the noble began to feel that the 
lands which he himself or his ancestors had offered to the 
Church, might now, with little impropriety, be taken back by 
him, to be applied to his own purposes, quieting his conscience 
by the necessity of the case.”* Dublin became a Danish 
town; and shortly before the middle of the eleventh century, 
the Danes of Ireland, being by now nearly all of them Chris- 
tians, obtained a bishop of their own with Dublin for his see. 
The first to occupy this see was Donatus, the next was Patrick, 
who although an Irishman, was, in 1074, consecrated in Eng- 
land by Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom, as well 
as to his successors, he promised canonical obedience. Since 
no other Irish see was ever suffragan to an English one, it is 
probable that the Danes of Dublin sought this alliance on ac- 
count of their relationship by reason of a common descent 
with the Normans, who were then dominant in England. 

So greatly did religion suffer in the following century from 
the wars of the Irish kings and chieftains among themselves, 
and the moral disorder and disregard of the ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline so widely prevalent, that the Popes, aided by the Irish 
hierarchy, were compelled to institute reforms by means of 
legates and admonitory letters. 

Ireland was invaded by Anglo-Norman Knights in 1172. The 
districts occupied by the invaders were designated the ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Pale,” and were confined to a strip of country on the 
east coast, its boundaries varying with the fortunes of the 
English arms. From the inhabitants of the Pale were selected 
the members of the so-called Irish parliament. Throughout 
the rest of Ireland the native princes continued to rule, often, 
however, recognizing an over-lordship in the English kings, 
subordinate to the Papacy.t Anglo-Norman proprietors, who 
lived as chieftains and adopted the Irish laws, language, dress 
and customs, were likewise to be found outside the Pale. It 
was to hold these English settlers in subjection to English 


* O’Curry’s Materials, etc. 
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rule, indeed, that the statute of Kilkenny, 1367, made it trea- 
sonable for anyone of English descent to marry, enter into 
fosterage, or contract spiritual affinity with the Irish, or to 
submit to Irish law; and forfeiture of property was the pen- 
alty for the adoption by such of an Irish name, the Irish lan- 
guage, dress, or customs. This statute, however, provéd in- 
operative, and up to the time of Henry VIII. there were 
two parties in Ireland constantly opposed to English rule— 
‘English rebels,” and “ Irish enemies,” the demarcation be- 
tween them being maintained by the English civil government, 
and introduced, unhappily, into matters ecclesiastical also, so 
far, for instance, as to render it almost impossible for an 
ecclesiastic of Irish race to obtain preferment within the Pale. 
Nevertheless, throughout this period of contention and dis- 
union the two races were one infaith and were alike animated 
by religious zeal—to so great an extent, indeed, that during 
the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries not far short 
of three hundred monasteries were founded by them. And 
meanwhile nothing further was accomplished by the English 
towards the conquest of Ireland, English over-sea enterprise 
being devoted instead to conquests in France. 

Under Henry VIII. was mapped out the scheme for expel- 
ling the Irish from their country and peopling it with English.* 

Henry VIII. resolved to be not merely “‘ King of Ireland,” 
but also ‘“‘supreme head” of Ireland’s Church. The latter 
claim was strenuously resisted by clergy and people alike, ex- 
cepting a few of the former who were actuated by sordid mo- 
tives, and by some of the chieftains who were won over by 
bribery. Of these clergy who submitted, George Brown, an 
Englishman, was the leader. At one time a Lutheran, subse- 
quently provincial of the Augustinians in England, he had been 
appointed Archbishop of Dublin by Henry’s disreputable min- 
ister, Cromwell, when that see became vacant in 1535. He 
was opposed by George Cromer, Primate of all Ireland, who, 
having summoned the episcopate of the country together, 
resolved in union with them to resist to the last Henry’s 
endeavor to open a schism in Ireland’s Church. When after 
the accession of Edward VI. to the English throne, the 
Prayer Book of the Church of England—though not “in a lan- 
guage understanded of the people,” since the Irish knew no 


* See Mrs. Green's Making and Unmaking of Ireland; also O'’Curry's Materials, p. 355 
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English—was ordered in the king’s name to be used in all 
places of worship in Ireland, only Brown of Dublin, another 
English bishop, and two Irish bishops confermed, these being 
supported by another Englishman, who in reward was by royal 
authority advanced to the episcopate, but very soon was driven 
from his see by an outraged people. A few Irish priests, 
three only being named in authentic records, likewise conformed 
and were likewise made bishops. George Dowdall, who had 
succeeded Cromer as the Catholic Primate of Ireland, was 
driven from his see of Armagh, and an Englishman was installed, 
the title of Primate of all Ireland being at the same time trans- 
ferred to Dublin by way of reward to Brown, In Queen 
Mary’s reign, George Dowdall, being reinstated in the primacy, 
called together a national synod, which nearly all the bishops 
attended; Brown and his fellows were deposed; and the Par- 
liament of Dublin passed an act declaring that the title 
“Supreme Head of the Church” could not “be justly attri- 
buted to any king or governor,” and that the Holy See 
should *‘ have and enjoy the same authority and jurisdiction” 
as had been lawfully exercised by His Holiness, the Pope, 
during the early part of the reign of Henry VIII. 
But soon Elizabeth succeeded to the English throne. 
Alzog * writes: 
during this and succeeding reigns, a violent persecution 
was carried on against the Irish Catholics, so cold blooded, 
systematic and atrocious that, since the time of the Pharoahs, 
the world has seen nothing comparable to it Such, 
with the exception of short intervals of peace, occurring at 
long intervals, was the normal condition of Ireland for three 
centuries. To hold that country dependent on England, the 
people were kept in a chronic state of insurrection, and the 
ministers of Elizabeth did not attempt to conceal that they 
practised so infamous a means for so iniquitous a purpose. 
When, goaded to desperation, the people rose in rebellion, 
they were put down by fire and sword, and the work of de- 
struction was completed by the ravages of famine. But while 
this policy carried ruin and death to the people, it secured no 
solid advantage to Protestantism, in whose interest it was in- 
augurated, notwithstanding that Catholic bishops and priests 
were driven from their sees and parishes, their goods confis- 
cated, and they themselves either banished the country or put 


to death. 
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Only two of the bishops could be induced to acknowl- 
edge Elizabeth’s supremacy, though the conduct of four 
others appears to have been somewhat suspicious; and, ex- 
cept in Dublin, where the see was vacated owing to the im- 
possibility of occupying it, the succession of Catholic bishops 
in all the Irish sees was resolutely maintained throughout the 
long and cruel persecution. So signal, indeed, was Elizabeth’s 
failure to prevail with the Irish that, as the Protestant Mosheim 
is forced to admit,* ‘‘ hence arose a necessity for that violence 
which planted Ireland, in the seventeenth century, with an 
aristocracy alien in blood and religion to her indigenous popu- 
lation, filling the country with claims, prejudices, and animosi- 
ties that distract it up to the present hour.” In the reign of 
James I. the whole province of Ulster was confiscated and 
planted with Protestants from England and Scotland; and 
under Charles I., who at the bidding of the Protestant bishops 
revived the statutes against Catholics in Ireland, the whole 
province of Connaught was declared the inheritance of the 
Crown and parceled out, accordingly, among the favorites of 
the court. The terrible rising of 1641 was the commencement 
of an eleven years war by the Irish for their religious freedom 
and the recovery of their confiscated property. Cromwell’s 
army landed in Ireland some three years before its close and 
eventually completed the conquest of the island. What the 
Irish clergy and people suffered during, and still more after, 
this war, by massacre, exile, exposure, famine, starvation, no 
pen, as Protestant and Catholic historians alike agree, can por- 
tray. Yet, despite all, and although death was the penalty 
for all Catholics found outside the province of Connaught, 
which had been laid waste by war, and though the Puritan 
soldiers slew every priest they could find, so strong was the 
tie that bound priests and people together that even when the 
persecution was at its worst upwards of a hundred and fifty 
priests were to be found in each province, All the bishops 
were exiled, save one who was too old to be moved. St. 
Vincent de Paul is a name honored with gratitude in Ireland, 
since he it was who received and provided for the destitute 
Irish clergy and people when they were cast upon the shores 
of France. Nor will the solicitude and succors of the Holy 
See during many years after the Cromwellian invasion be for- 
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gotten in a land so consistently and devotedly attached to the 
Vicar of Christ. 

During some four years of the reign of Charles IJ. of 
England, the Catholics of Ireland were left in peace; bishops 
returned from exile, churches were reopened, provincial and 
diocesan synods were held, and the old worship was ‘every- 
where in evidence. Then the Puritans gained a majority in 
the English House of Commons and the storm again broke. 
Peter Talbot, the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, was cast 
into prison and died there; Oliver Plunket, Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, was sent to London, since it was feared 
that by reason of the general esteem for his sanctity not 
even a Protestant jury would convict ;him in Ireland; and in 
London he was sentenced to be hanged, emboweled, and 
quartered, at Tyburn, and so gained the martyr’s crown. So 
did the persecution continue in Ireland until the accession 
of James II. to the English throne, when freedom of worship 
and the removal of civil and military disabilities were once 
more vouchsafed; and the Irish in gratitude fought for this 
king when, soon after, he was driven from his throne by Wil- 
liam of Orange. They were defeated, alas, and all was again 
reversed; the blasphemous oath against the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment and Sacrifice of the Mass, against invocation of Blessed 
Mary and the saints, and abjuration of papal authority, were 
reimposed ; Catholic archbishops, bishops, vicars- general, deans, 
Jesuits, monks, friars, were ordered to quit the country and 
declared subject to the penalties of high treason if they re- 
turned; parents who sent their children to the Continent to 
be brought up in the Catholic faith forfeited all rights and 
possessions, as also did Protestant heiresses who married Catho- 
lics; and, as though these, with other persecuting enactments, 
were not enough, considerably more than another million acres of 
land, added to the millions already seized, were forfeited to the 
Crown, the revenues being employed to defray the expenses of the 
war by which a new class of adventurers had been introduced 
into Ireland, consisting chiefly of Dutch and German Protestants, 
whose descendants in Munster are still known as “ Palatines.” 

Of the enactments of the twelve years of the reign of 
Queen Anne, Alzog® justly observes that they cannot be 
equalled in inhuman atrocity and a satanic disregard for the 
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rights of mankind by the records of any legislative body that 
ever disgraced a civilized world. They are absolutely without 
a parallel. Space does not permit us even to begin to enumer- 
ate the iniquitous provisions of the enactments. 

Their character is well described by the statesman Edmund 
Burke: ‘“‘ It was a machine of wise and elaborate contrivance, 
and as well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment and 
degradation of a people, and the debasement in them of 
human nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted in- 
genuity of man.” Mosheim admits that its measures were 
“‘designed for extermination.” Elsewhere, with reference to 
the Cromwellian invasion, he admits that “‘the country, prob- 
ably, was inaccessible to Protestantism in any form.”* This, 
as experience had proved, was undoubtedly the fact; there 
remained therefore but the endeavor to exterminate ! 

On the accession of George I., of the House of Brunswick, 
to the English throne, the Scotch revolt in favor of the Pre- 
tender afforded fresh occasion for imprisoning Catholic nobles, 
seizing priests at the altar by means of bribed informers— 
these “‘ priest-catchers’’ being mostly Jews who for the purpose 
feigned conversion to the faith,—and additional penalties against 
Catholics generally, on the pretext that in heart they fav- 
ored the Pretender. And in the following reign the rumor 
of an intended French invasion was the pretext for proclaim- 
ing increased bribes for information against Catholic ecclesi- 
astics and all who harbored or protected any Catholic bishop. 

“Driven from their churches, the priests would gather the 
faithful about them on some green hillside or in a secluded 
nook of a pleasant valley, and there, on a rude altar of stone 
in the temple of nature, offer up the everlasting Sacrifice to 
nature’s God. Such are Ireland’s witnesses to the faith”; and 
so has her green isle, fertilized by the blood of her martyrs, 
been everywhere consecrated. 

In 1798 came the Irish rebellion and the atrocities of its 
suppression. Protestants participated with Catholics in the 
rising; and the Catholic hierarchy and clergy, as a body, did 
their best to quell it. Three years later was effected the legis- 
lative union of Ireland with England, Catholic emancipation 
being virtually promised as its condition, but not conceded 
until nearly a generation later; and such measures of justice 
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as have followed have with difficulty been obtained, Protestant- 
ism being always opposed to them. 

At last, in 1869, came the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Protestant Church of Ireland. ‘‘ One of the most 
stupendous grievances with which a people was ever inflicted,” 
and—in the words of Mosheim concerning Protestantism gen- 
erally—“‘linked with a galling sense of pecuniary pillage,” 
never had it in any sense, as its title would imply, been the 
Church of the country. Its very name is execrated by a 
people who, as though it was not enough to have despoiled 
them of their cathedrals, churches, abbeys, convents, church 
property and charitable institutions, have been compelled, out 
of their poverty and hard earnings, to pay for the support of 
this alien church and its detested clergy. The Protestant 
Church of Ireland remains at this day but a sorry relic of 
the accumulated wrongs and wicked legislation of three cen- 
turies of effort and ignominious failure to force the Irish to 
apostatize from their ancient Faith. Nor have the Irish stood 
alone in their execration of this English Protestant endeavor. 
‘Go into the length and breadth of the world,” exclaimed 
Gladstone in his effort to make reparation for Ireland’s wrongs, 
“‘ransack the literature of all countries, find if you can a 
single voice, a single book, in which the conduct of England 
towards Ireland is anywhere treated except with bitter and 
profound condemnation.” 

Meanwhile Ireland’s true Church, to the joy and admira- 
tion of Catholics throughout the world, fought the good fight, 
and has triumphed, and step by step has regained the rights 
of which she was robbed. The fair face of her island is 
covered with churches, cathedrals, convents, colleges, repaired 
and built almost entirely by the weekly contributions of her 
poor and impoverished people, whose generous devotion like- 
wise supports her devoted clergy. So consistently united 
with her Divine Head in His sacred Passion, her long and 
triumphant passiontide is the earnest of a faith and devotion 
that will never fail, and of victories yet in store, to gladden, 
not herself alone, but other lands beyond her seas, whither 
so many of her children have been exiled, to spread through 
the world the triumphs of the Cross. 


VOL, XCII.——52 
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THE LIFE AND LEGEND OF THE LADY SAINT CLARE. Trans- 
lated from the French Version of Brother Francis Dupuis 
(1563) by Charlotte Balfour; with an Introduction by 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.25. 


ST. CLARE OF ASSISI. By Very Rev. Léopold de Chérance, 
O.S.F.C. Translated by R. F. O’Connor. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, $1 net. 


What a splendid story it makes, this legend of St. Clare, 
fer which we English-speaking Catholics have waited more 
than six hundred years! One takes it up, complacently, with 
the simple thought of learning something more about that 
winsome but elusive Clare—half hidden, half revealed, in the 
early Franciscan chronicles—whom we have vaguely known as 
the beloved disciple, friend and counselor of St. Francis of 
Assisi. And straightway, in its first few pages, there is un- 
rolled before us a divine adventure—a high-spirited girl, nobly 
born and delicately nurtured, forsaking “all this world and all 
the glory of it” to follow Christ in His Poverty. Is is a tale 
that grips the heart; abounding in dramatic interest, full of 
the tenderest pathos, inspired by a love which never falters, 
instinct with an undying loyalty. 

The Golden Legend of the Saints contains few pictures 
fairer than that of the virgin Clare leaving her father’s house 
secretly at night and, with a few intimate and trusty compan- 
ions, hurrying through the streets of Assisi down to the little 
chapel of the Porziuncola just beyond the city walls. There 
St. Francis and his first friars came out to meet the little com- 
pany, with canticles upon their lips and lighted torches in 
their hands, and forthwith were celebrated the mystic espousals 
which consecrated Clare to Christ her Lord. 

Again we see her, when the cloister at San Damiano was 
invaded by marauding Saracens, leaving her sick bed with a 
stout heart and, in the face of the enemy, prostrate before the 
Blessed Sacrament borne before her, turning to her Lord with 
words of humble, loving familiarity: ‘“‘ Doth it please Thee, 
my Lord, to deliver Thy defenceless handmaids, whom I have 
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nourished with Thy love, into the hands of the pagans?” And 
we hear, quite naturally, ‘‘a voice as of a little child,” saying: 
“*I will protect thee always.” 

Once again we see her, in that memorable interview with 
Pope Gregory at San Damiano. The good Pope, regarding 
absolute poverty as impossible for a cloistered community, 
urged St. Clare to accept such possessions as were prudent 
and necessary under the conditions of their life. ‘If it be thy 
vow which hindereth thee,” said the pontiff, “we absolve thee 
from it.” ‘Holy Father,” replied the saint, “absolve me from 
my sins if thou wilt, but I desire not to be absolved from 
following Jesus Christ.” So the pages of the legend pass, 
glowing with light and color like a jeweled pageant; crowded 
with heroic figures of God’s poor and lowly ones, simple friars, 
knights and ladies, bishops, cardinals, popes, saints, and angels, 
unto the perfect end, when the Blessed Mother of God comes, 
“with a multitude of virgins clothed in white garments,” to 
give Clare the celestial kiss and enwrap her with “‘a mantle 
of wondrous beauty,” with which, adorned as a bride, she 
passed from this life into perfect joy. 

It is not our purpose here to give even the broadest out- 
line of St. Clare’s life. The story has been told once for all, 
with consummate skill, in the contemporary biography ascribed 
to Thomas of Celano, written on the very morrow of her 
death (1255-1261), at the request of that Pope (Alexander 
IV.) who, in 1255, inscribed Clare’s name in the Calendar of 
Saints. All our modern lives of St. Clare are based upon, or 
translated from one or another text of this “‘ primitive legend.” 
Apart from Caxton’s quaintly archaic compendium of it in the 
Golden Legend (1483), the first English translation of Celano’s 
Life was that made by Father Marianus Fiege, O.M.Cap. and 
published by the Poor Clares, at Evansville, Ind., in 1900. 
This was a faithful and praiseworthy translation of the Bolland- 
ist text. The work is now out of print. In 1909 Father Pas- 
chal Robinsen, O.F.M., gave usa translation, in smooth and 
limpid English, of the oldest known copy of Celano’s Life, 
written at the end of the thirteenth century and now in the 
municipal library at Assisi. In the opinion of scholars this 
practically represents the contemporary biography of St. Clare 
as it left the hands of the author. To his translation of the 
Life itself, Father Paschal added a critical introduction and 
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an abundance of illuminating notes, which so round out our 
knowledge of the saint and her legend that this work may 
fairly be said to be the definitive edition, in English, of the 
** primitive legend” of St. Clare. 

Of the two recently published lives of St. Clare now to be 
briefly noticed here, that which bears the name of Charlotte 
Balfour (Mrs. Reginald Balfour) on its title page claims our 
attention as possessing features of special interest. It gives 
us a charming English translation of a French version of 
Celano’s Life made in the sixteenth century by one Frére 
Francois Dupuis, who, we are told, had before him a purer 
text of the “ primitive legend” than that given by the Bol- 
landists in the Acta Sanctorum. The advantage here is that 
Brother Dupuis’ version closely follows that oldest known 
text already referred to as preserved in the municipal library 
at Assisi, with, however, a peculiar beauty of diction all its 
own. It is largely to Mrs. Balfour’s credit that she has pre- 
served this charm in her English version, which runs smoothly 
and is pleasant to read. The Legend is, moreover, prefaced 
with an introduction by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. in which 
the learned Capuchin gives an able analysis of the significance 
of St. Clare’s share in the beginning of the Franciscan move- 
ment. This adds immensely to the value of the book and 
should be carefully read before taking up the Legend which 
follows it. The third part of the book gives passages from 
several of the early Franciscan sources concerning St. Clare 
and four of the Saint’s letters to blessed Agnes, daughter of 
the King of Bohemia. A last word of praise is due to the 
happy inspiration which gives us the excellent reproductions 
of Collaert’s engravings of incidents in the life of the Saint as 
the illustrations of the volume. 

Turning now to S#. Clare of Assisi, translated from the 
French of Father Léopold de Chérance by R. F. O’Connor, we 
have to deal with a work altogether different in character from 
those previously mentioned. Readers familiar with Father 
Chérance’s “ St. Francis of Assisi’’ need only to be told that his 
life of St. Clare is written in similar style: somewhat grandil- 
oquent in phrasing, redundant, graphic in description, vivid in 
interest, always picturesque. Basing his narrative upon the Bol- 
landist text of Celano’s legend, Father Chérance tells us many 
things about which Celano says nothing, these details being 
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supplied from various Franciscan sources, There are chapters, 
too, such as those dealing with the contemplative life and the 
Franciscan idea, which are edifying rather than biographical 
in interest. One misses the carefulness of statement, the simple 
brevity and the eloquent silences of Celano. Nevertheless, 
from a popular viewpoint, Father Chérance has provided what 
is perhaps the best monograph on St. Clare at present available. 
May it fulfill his desire to make St. Clare more widely 
known and loved. The translation, as we have learned to ex- 
pect from Mr. O’Connor, is thoroughly well done and deserves 
the highest praise. 

There are little slips, inaccuracies or discrepancies in state- 
ments of fact and other minor defects in both these volumes, 
which we have passed over without mention. They will be 
obvious to critical students of the Franciscan Legend, but are 
of little interest or importance to the general reader, and will 
doubtless be remedied in future editions. 


THE BATTLE OF THE WILDERNESS. By Morris Schaff, with 
Maps and Plans. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2. 


Here we have a book on one of the great battles of the 
Civil War by an officer of the staff of General Warren, who 
commanded the Fifth Corps in that momentous if indecisive 
engagement. Inasmuch as a staff officer is almost his chief’s 
confidant, we are favored with many liftings of the curtain of 
secrecy enclosing the minds of the principal federal comman- 
ders—a most interesting book tor its descriptions of men and 
happenings, and a curious book on account of a certain im- 
aginative quality of the author’s character. 

Grant started to ruin Lee’s army the first days of May, 
1864. He doubled the Confederates in his numbers, and was 
much superior to them in his equipment. His first disadvan- 
tage was in the dilution of the martial flavor of the federal 
troops by the conscripts and substitutes that had been injected 
into the Army of the Potomac since Gettysburg; and his 
second was that there interposed between his troops and his 
iron will and clear perceptions subordinate commanders of un- 
congenial temperament and of more than subordinate power. 
It is just to Grant to say that these drawbacks sufficiently ac- 
count for his failure to defeat Lee in battle, and that they, and 
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not Lee’s genius, forced Grant to assume McClellan’s original 
though thwarted purpose to make a success by the shorter 
line south of the James River. 

The object of Lee was to repeat the glory of Chancellorsville. 
He would foree Grant back of the Rappahannock as he had 
done Hooker, precisely one year before. In that he failed, 
although he had on the whole the best of the Wilderness 
fighting—and he had all the glory of drawing first blood and 
forcing his antagonist to fight on a field chosen by himself. 
Another advantage he earned by his forcing so early a battle. 
He made it an equal fight as to numbers, because the federal 
superiority was not available in the tangled woods of the 
Wilderness. Give Lee the glory of a marvellously daring ini- 
tiative on the best possible field; and give his army the glory 
of a bravery as dogged and persistent as that of Gettysburg 
had been fierce and impetuous. 

Another glory of Lee is that when both armies were ex- 
hausted with three days sanguinary battling, he unhesitatingly 
invited Grant to further conflict by standing before him within 
sparring distance with not a single sign of retreat. Never 
before had Grant declined a challenge to fight. He did so 
now, and resorted to manoeuvering; nor was it the last time 
he was destined to take counsel of discretion when Lee’s men 
were before him behind earthworks. Would that he had done 
so invariably. The useless slaughter at Cold Harbor would 
have been avoided. 

This volume, besides being a reliable chronicle, is full of 
the life of the Wilderness battles. The color and movement 
and dreadful melody of those three days of most strenuous 
endeavor mutually to slay and slaughter on the part of almost 
two hundred thousand men, alternately fascinates and distresses 
the reader to the end. The author’s singular emotionalism 
seems somewhat redundant, especially as he is now far past 
seventy years old. But the redundancy of the terrors and the 
majesty of the issue of the great battle are sufficient excuse. 
And the author redeems his occasional excursion into theatri- 
cals by his invariably painstaking narrative. It is true that 
some of his descriptions are a little perplexing to a civilian, 
but on the other hand a perfect wealth of personal incident 
is everywhere lavished on the reader. 
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EYES OF YOUTH. A book of Verse by various authors, with 
four early poems by Francis Thompson. London: Her- 
bert and Daniel. 3s 6d. 


THE SMALL PEOPLE. A Little Book of Verse About Children 
for their Elders. Chosen by Thomas Burke. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 2s 6d. 


In Eyes of Youth we have a collection of lyrics which give 
most full and varied expression to what our liturgy most fitly 
calls suspiria juvenum, There is the passionate call of love 
sounded forth in an “‘ Arab Love Song” by Francis Thompson: 


Light of my dark, blood of my heart, O come! 
Leave thy father, leave thy mother 

And thy brother; 

Leave the black tents of thy tribe apart! 

Am I not thy father and thy brother, 

And thy mother? 

And thou—what needst with thy tribe’s black tents 
Who has the red pavilion of my heart ? 


Then we have Mr. Padraic Colum in quite another strain in 
“TI shall not die for you.” 


O woman shapely as the swan, 

On your account I shall not die. 

The men you’ve slain—a trivial clan— 
Were less than I. 


Mr. Shane Leslie captures my personal preference with his 
beautiful “Forest Song,” or again with his delightfully differ- 
ent miniatures “‘The Bee” and “ Fleet Street’: 


Away the old monks said, 
Sweet honey-fly 

From lilting overhead 

The lullaby 

You heard some mother croon 
Beneath the harvest moon 

Go hum it in the hive, 

The old monks said, 

For we were once alive 

Who now are dead. 
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Other poems, again, give us youth more tragically, as do 
those of Viola Meynell and Ruth Lindsay. The whole sheaf 
is most Catholic in its range and sentiment, very happy in its 
selection, and altogether full of promise and quality. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall are putting us under further 
obligations by standing sponsors to another anthology as good 
in its different way as was the Mount of Vision, reviewed in a 
previous number. The Small People is full of good things, old 
favorites and new, which will make the elderly forget their age 
in a feast of youthful memory and feeling. What mother can 
hear Richard Rowland’s “ Lullaby” without being moved to tears 
of joyful recollection ? 

Upon my lap my sovereign sits 
And sucks upon my breast ; 
Meantime his love maintains my life 
And gives my sense her rest, 

Sing lullaby, my little boy; 

Sing lullaby, my only joy! (p. 61). 


There is plenty of true sentiment but not too much. We 
have Laurence Alma Tadema’s delightful little old maid who 
‘* when I’m getting really old, at twenty-eight or nine, will buy 
a little orphan girl and bring her up as mine.” Then there’s 
‘Wee Willie Winkie” and Pet Marjorie’s dear little people 
and most pleasing of all “ Little Orphant Annie” (p. 168) 
with her wise counsels of perfection to all and sundry young 
people: 

You better mind yer parunts, and yer teachers fond and dear, 
An’ churish them ’at loves you, an’ dry the orphant’s tear, 
An’ he’p the pore an’ needy ones ’at clusters all about, 
Er the Gobble-uns’ ’ll git you 
Ef you 
Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 


CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. By D.I. Lanslots, O.S.B. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. $1.75. 
Becauss of the social conditions in which at the present 
day all of us must live, there is most urgent need that every 
Catholic should be trained and trained most thoroughly in the 
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dogmatic teachings of his faith. With a self-sufficient air the 
non-Catholic world puts Christian dogma aside as superfluous, 
but it is awaking to a sense of its dire poverty, and beginning 
to claim that it has some dogmatic teachings. The Catholic, 
both from the point of view of his own personal salvation, and 
from that of his work among his fellows, should have a well- 
digested knowledge of the truths of his religion. He should 
know what they mean; he should be able through reflection 
and prayer to gain from them that spiritual help and inspira- 
tion which, because they are truths from God, they contain; 
he should be able to unfold them attractively and intelligently 
to his children and explain them to an inquirer. 

It is to be regretted that many a Catholic, save for what 
he may hear in a sermon, or read in an occasional article, 
never, after he leaves his catechism class of his very young 
days, partakes of this solid and most nourishing food of Catho- 
lic doctrine. Books that serve him are not wanting. THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD speaks of such books continually. And 
again it is our pleasure to recommend one that will serve him 
most excellently. Itis called: Catholic Theology ; its author is 
the Rev. D. I. Lanslots, O.S.B. Abbot Gasquet contributes a 
brief preface. Father Lanslots set himself the task of writing 
a commentary and explanation of the Baltimore Catechism. 
He has done his work well, and by quotation from the Triden- 
tine and Vatican decrees, by taking as his principal guide St. 
Thomas Aquinas, by historical quotations and references; by 
the use of the latest decrees and instructions of Pius X., even 
to some words on the scapular-medal, he has made his work 
very sound, trustworthy, practical and “up-to-date.” Here 
the Catholic will find the latest legislation of the Church on 
such matters as Matrimony and Holy Communion. 

We would like to see such a book as this a household book 
among Catholics: a book that would always be visible, always 
within reach so that it might be taken up and read at any 
time, and that its contents might be made the subject of fam- 
ily conversation. The volume will be of value to priests and 
religious—to all who have the work of catechetical instruction 
and the care of converts. We believe that a detailed index 
would make a valuable addition to the book. There is no in- 
dex to the present volume. And we trust its sales will be ex- 
tensive enough to permit the publisher to lessen its price, 
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WHAT PICTURES TO SEE IN EUROPE IN ONE SUMMER, 
By Lorinda Munson Bryant. New York: John Lane 
Company. 

The impression left upon the reader is that Mrs. Bryant 
would be a delightful companion in the galleries that she de- 
scribes. Even when conveyed through the denser medium of 
printed text and engravings, her suggestions widen one’s 
vision. It is perhaps inevitable that she should slight some 
of our favorites, but if she does slip into the first pitfall she 
warns us against—covering too much ground in too short a 
space of time, she certainly never evidences any lack of intel- 
lectual preparation for her visit to the masterpieces. In the 
Louvre she mentions but one Murillo—the Immaculate Con- 
ception. We should have chosen two others as more deserv- 
ing of a notice. And in the Uffizi, what about The Annun- 
ciation of Simone Martini ? 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE LEADERS OF MODERN SCIENCE. 
By K. A, Kneller, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.80. 


The recent statement of Mr. Edison denying the immor- 
tality of the soul served as a passing sensation for the “Sun- 
day Supplement.” Mr. Edison is an inventor and a mechanic 
but not a scientist. His words, however, may have had some 
effect in certain quarters where it is taken for granted that 
the scientific mind cannot be in any way religious. Happily 
the sciolists who champion such an ignorant attitude are 
rapidly passing away, or at least the popular mind is wiser 
and soberer in this matter than it was twenty-five years ago. 

One of the best practical methods of answering the ques- 
tion whether or not religion is opposed to science is to review 
the inner lives of the greatest of the scientists, to examine 
their religious beliefs; to see experimentally for ourselves 
whether their scientific attitude of mind, their researches and 
discoveries interfere in any way with their belief in God, in 
the immortality of the soul, in the truth of Christ’s revelation 
and the teachings of the Catholic Church. 

This method has been followed with much fairness and 
with much erudition by Father Kneller in his work: Christi- 
anity and the Leaders of Modern Science. To put it briefly, 
with an evidence that none may question and with a thor- 
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oughness that is absolutely convincing, the author has demon- 
strated, first, that there is no justification for stating that 
science is intrinsically and necessarily hostile to religion, and 
secondly, that many men of scientific genius accepted the teach- 
ings of Christianity with fervor and simplicity of mind. 

The volume is translated from the second German edition 
and has a preface by Father Finlay,S.J. It is of great prac- 
tical value to the lay Catholic as well as to the priest, for 
many of the former class find daily opportunity to speak to 
friend or acquaintance on the matter, and to set many an in- 
quirer right. The inquirer still asks about science and religion 
and the daily press still publishes attacks on the latter in the 
name of the former. This book is in line with the excellent 
work that Dr. James J. Walsh has been doing, and it will give 
to the reader a store of valuable ammunition. 

To our mind it goes even beyond the claims made for it 
by the author. It shows that science honestly pursued really 
leads to God, and teaches us in the words of Andrea Von 
Baumgartner “to recognize the universe as the temple of the 
Almighty.” 


MODERN THEORIES OF CRIMINALITY. By C. Bernaldo de 
Quiros. Translated from the Spanish by Dr. Alphonso de 
Salvio. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. $4 net. 


CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Hans Gross. Translated from 
the German by Dr. Horace M. Kallen. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls. $5 net. 


Modern Theories of Criminality by C. Bernard de Quiros, 
who interestingly enough, considering the commonly accepted 
notion that Spain is backward in such studies, is a Spaniard, 
and Criminal Psychology by Prof. Hans Gross, are the first 
two volumes in the Modern Criminal Science Series published 
under the auspices of the American Institute of Criminal Law 
and Criminology. At its National Conference in June 1909 
the Institute decided that “it was exceedingly desirable that 
important treatises on criminology in foreign languages be 
made readily accessible in the English language.” This series 
is the result. These two volumes are to be followed by works 
of Lombroso, Professors Ferri, Tarde, Garofalo, Aschaffenburg 
and others. 
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The first volume on Modern Theories of Criminality makes 
an excellent review ef everything noteworthy written on the 
subject during the past two generations. In spite of its com- 
prehensiveness and the extent of the field it is a book of only 
some 250 pages, probably less than 75,000 words. The most 
interesting feature of all of the modern theories of criminality 
is the attempt to explain responsibility without admitting free 
will. Heredity, environment, and meteorological conditions 
are supposed to explain all crime, yet poor man is held re- 
sponsible for crime. Prince Kropotkin said, it is quite possible, 
given the amount of sunlight, the number of dark days, and 
barometric pressure and hydrascopic records of a year, to fore- 
tell the number of homicides. We will quote a typical instance 
of the explanation of free will and responsibility. ‘‘ Henceforth 
we will not say that man is responsible for his actions because 
he possesses a will or because he is free; but because, having 
been created by the power of naturai laws which trace for him 
the way of true humanity, he acquires, in the relations which 
he establishes and changes through human intercourse, rational 
and human aptitudes which make him responsible for all his 
actions.” There is just one difficulty with most modern writers 
on criminology—they do not listen to their own consciousness 
of freedom to do or leave undone their acts. 

Professor Gross’s volume, with its five hundred pages, in- 
cludes a very large amount of material. It contains a mass of 
information gathered from all sources with quotations unplaced 
and with authoritative and unauthoritative expressions jumbled 
together. Literary men, poets, specialists in mental diseases, 
publicists, historians, physicists, philosophers, are all quoted 
from, almost as if they were all of equal value. The general 
effect is likely to be confusing rather than helpful. Above 
all, the work makes for that unfortunate sentimentality in the 
treatment of criminals that has hurt our modern law courts as 
institutions for lessening crime. There are many excuses that 
can be made forcriminals. Some criminals are quite irrespon- 
sible. The great majority of them, however, even when there 
is an element in some degree excusing their acts, will only be 
deterred from repetitions of it by appropriate punishment. 
Professor Gross’s treatment of Women Criminals particularly, 
is quite absurd in its general condemnation of them. One is 
prone to wonder whether these men forget that much of the 
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good of the world has been done by women, and that such 
women constitute a vast majority. Apparently these men have 
studied the criminal women so much that the goodness of her 
far more numerous sisters has escaped them. 


HEROES OF CALIFORNIA. By George Wharton James. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2 net. 


In his latest volume, Heroes of California, Mr. George 
Wharton James gives us brief, careful biographies of the many 
Californians famous along varied lines of achievement. He 
begins with the lives of the first explorers, scouts, and pion- 
eers of the Golden State; passes to the civic and patriotic 
heroes of a later period; gives a chapter to the builders of 
the Central Pacific Railway; and finally brings us down to 
Bancroft, Luther Burbank, and the very modern Edwin 
Markham. Mr. James might profitably have given more space 
to the work of the Mission Fathers in the early days of the 
state; his biographies of the two Franciscans, Junipero Serra 
and Francisco de Sarria, are most interesting, and are written 
with a warm and intelligent appreciation. The style of the 
book is, as we expect of Mr. James, scholarly rather than 
popular. The book itself is particularly handsome and has 
many fine illustrations. 


HINTS FOR CATECHISTS ON INSTRUCTING CONVERTS. By 
Madame Cecilia. New York: Benziger Brothers. 75 
cents. 

The opening words of the Archbishop of Westminster in 
his preface to Hints for Catechists are well worth quoting. 
The Archbishop says: ‘‘ There is no more consoling fact at 
the present day in England than the number of those in every 
rank of life who without any temporal attraction and often in 
actual danger of temporal loss, desire to be admitted within 
the one true Fold of Jesus Christ.” 

In order to help those who have the labor of instructing 
such souls, Madame Cecilia has written this volume. It is 
intended not alone for priests and religious but also for such 
of the laity as undertake the work of catechetical instruction. 

Madame Cecilia writes with a knowledge and zeal born of 
extensive reading and wide experience in the treatment of 
different classes of converts. She treats of the qualifications 
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necessary for a catechist ; of the method of teaching and gives 
some brief notes on certain points of Christian doctrine. 
There are added a list of books on different subjects and 
some excellent illustrations of the vestments, sacred vessels, 
etc. We note in passing that a sauce attributed to Flaubert 
really belongs to Joubert. 

Madame Cecilia has done her work well and has given us 
a volume that will form a valuable addition to the books use- 
ful in the growing work of instructing non-Catholics. 


SICILY IN SHADOW AND IN SUN. By Maud Howe. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company. 


Somewhat disappointed because Messina fills up three- 
quarters of this pretentiously titled book, we must yet grant 
that the author’s account of the relieving and the recon- 
structing of the ill-fated city is both worth telling and 
well told. At the center of American affairs in Italy, she 
describes intimately the persons and the methods which 
so creditably conducted our expedition of charity. The 
three hasty chapters that describe other parts of the island 
will perhaps measure up to the demands of the average Amer- 
ican traveler. 

But when will our American publishers come to regard 
misspelled Italian words as a blotch upon their work? 


OUTLINES OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. Edited by the Most 
Rev. S. H. Messmer. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50 net. 


The question is oftentimes asked: ‘‘What book will give 
me an intelligent introduction to the Bible; help me to un- 
derstand its different books; its many references; the history 
of its peoples; the purpose of its different authors, etc.?” 
Up to the present it was impossible to answer that question 
satisfactorily; impossible to mention a single volume that 
would not ask either too much time or too much previous 
knowledge on the part of the reader. Now it is beyond dis- 
pute that the Holy Scriptures should be read and read far 
more extensively than they are by Catholics. Perhaps the 
Bible has been more or less of a closed book to many because 
they have never had an introduction to it. Our gratitude 
goes, therefore, to Archbishop Messmer who has been im- 
pressed with this want of our people and has satisfied it. 
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The Archbishop’s volume entitled: Outlines of Bible Knowledge 
is a book that was much needed, and we cordially recommend 
it to all our readers. The volume treats in a clear, simple 
manner the general questions of biblical history and literature 
and then takes up every one of the books, giving its origin, 
authorship and purpose. A third part treats of the places, 
ceremonies, officials and customs with which one must be more 
or less familiar in order to understand the sacred text. An 
appendix includes the encyclical of Leo XIII. on the study 
of the Scriptures. 

May the volume be welcomed in many homes and do 
much to cultivate a love of God’s word. It will make an ad- 
mirable text book for the higher catechetical classes. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. By Charles 
Richmond Henderson. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $2 net. 


To the student desiring a general survey of the different 
systems of workmen’s insurance in the United States, no book 
is quite as useful as Professor Henderson’s English edition of 
the work he originally contributed to Dr. Zacher’s German 
series on Arbeiter-Versicherung. Industrial insurance is a re- 
sponse to generally felt needs, but the systematization of it 
involves problems economic, administrative and legal which as 
yet have not been fully solved. American conditions of life 
seem to indicate that the need of some universal method of 
providing for various forms of disability will increase rather 
than lessen in the coming years. The problems presented are 
therefore urgent subjects of study and such study is greatly 
facilitated by our author’s comprehensive display of existing 
plans and tendencies. 


SHELBURNE ESSAYS: Seventh Series. By Paul Elmer More. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.25 
net. ‘ 

The criticism which Mr. More has given us in this seventh 
volume of his Shelburne Essays is an honor to English litera- 

ture in America. In the editor of Zhe Nation we have a 

writer dowered with the critical equipment of scholarship and 

taste, and with a beautiful definiteness of thought-standards 
all too rare among modern critics. His subjects range from 
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the poetry of Wordsworth and Thomas Hood to the socialism 
of G. Lowes Dickinson and the “pragmatism” of William 
James, and the series includes an admirable treatise upon 
criticism itself. In this last, the amount of implied Catholic- 
ity would, perhaps, surprise the author: for his protest against 
the logieal outcome of soulless culture—his plea for a philos- 
ophy capable of reconciling, nay, of ‘binding together” the 
moral and the esthetic sense—is thoroughly sound. Very 
welcome to Catholic readers, also, is his recognition of the 
essential superficiality of pragmatism, that plausible and un- 
costly philosophy which “would find the limits of truth in 
what we think it expedient to believe.” The denial of reason 
as an all-sufficient solution of the mysteries of life is, as Mr. 
More points out, both as old as Plato and as persistently 
youthful as the Christian saint: although in the “‘ smart con- 
temporaneity” of the late Professor James this resemblance 
was conspicuous mainly for its difference. For while the 
Christian substitutes the higher faculties of a spiritual faith, 
the pragmatist utilizes the immediate and transient experiences 
of to-day, dismissing once and for all the idea of an absolute 
truth. 

Mr. More’s essay on Shelley is as sane and balanced a 
study as the subject has inspired for many a day; in this 
sense, indeed, a not valueless complement to the poet Thomp- 
son’s radiant and sympathetic appreciation. Distinctly Pate 
morean in his insistence that dad morality is bad art, our critic 
points out that the Skylark poet’s essential obliquity of tem- 
perament was distinctive, in the last analysis, of “ that self- 
knowledge out of which the great creations and magnificent 
joys of literature grow.” 

In the pages upon our own Francis Thompson, it would 
seem that Mr. More’s “ personal equation” toward order, to- 
ward a somewhat classical restraint and moderation, were less 
happily conspicuous than in any other part of the volume. The 
poet’s gorgeous anarchies, his temperamental but poignant per- 
versities of style, are something which no one need trouble to 
defend; which his admirers must even accept as the rind of 
the fruit is accepted. But here are other and more serious 
charges. For an instance: ¢s the close of ‘‘The Hound of 
Heaven” an inversion of its powerful opening figure? Nay 
verily; for is not the act of flight a most effective denial (or 
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driving away) of the pursuer? Surely the torn soul may both 
hunger for and reject its own ultimate Good, 


(For though I knew His love Who followed, 
Yet was I sore adread 
Lest, having Him, I must have naught beside) 


and even here is the root of that dualism in our finite life 
which the critic rightly misses amid the “ prettiness” of Vic- 
torian art. For humanly speaking, the regnant peace of the 
unitive life is attained only ‘‘ when the battle’s lost and won”: 
it was the glory and the pathos of Francis Thompson to press 
toward this with the close-gripped certainty of Catholic faith. 

We commend these critical studies most definitely to our 
readers; not because we agree invariably with their conclus- 
ions, nor yet because we find their premises infallibly satisfy- 
ing. But they are the sincere word, closely reasoned, of a 
sound and cultured intellect. And throughout Mr. More’s 
criticism (as in so much of the best criticism throughout the 
world to-day) we perceive the constructive reaction against 
modern vagueness, mutation, materialism; the reaching out 
toward a Voice, not yet recognized, which shall speak, in life 
as well as in art, ‘‘ with authority and not as the Scribes.” 
He has himself said the thing—‘‘ Submission to the philosophy 
of change is the real effeminacy; it is the virile part to react.” 


THE STORY OF OUR LORD’S LIFE, TOLD FOR CHILDREN. 
New York: Cathedral Library Association. $1 net. 


The author of this volume has kept in mind the well known 
fact that children love to hear and to read stories of angels and 
of saints and those taken from Sacred Scriptures. Many a child 
learns a story from a picture long before it can read. Stories 
thus learned are never forgotten. Who could forget his nur- 
sery rhymes or simple stories like Jack and the Bean Stalk, 
or the Little Red Riding Hood—yet some of us learned these 
from pictures, and before we could read. 

It seems to us that this educational fact has been over- 
looked by many parents and teachers, when considering the 
early religious training of young children. Fairy stories and 
legends from the Norse and Roman mythologies are given to 
them, yet how few religious teachers think of the Life of Christ 
with pictures for children. Yet it is a Life written with such 

VOL. XCII.—53 
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majestic artlessness in Holy Scripture, that it would be a per- 
ennial source of wonder and delight to the imagination of the 
child. The author of the Life of Our Lord for Children ap- 
preciates this truth and has woven the Scriptural text with 
the telling of the story, in an unusually successful manner. 
We commend the book to Sunday-School teachers, parents, 
and all those who direct the religious education of very young 
children. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. By J. P. 
Kirsch. Translated by J. K. McKee. St. Louis: B. Her- 


der. $1.35. 


In his somewhat lengthy preface to this book of less than 
three hundred small pages the translator assigns a reason for 
presenting to some Anglican readers of to-day a work which 
is not recent. That reason, with another which shall be given, 
should recommend Dr. Kirsch’s painstaking, erudite, and scien- 
tific little volume to all who care to have a clear conception, 
by the relation of historical facts, of a doctrine at once fun- 
damental and fertile. Many Church of England Protestants, 
it appears, have awoke to the fact that history does not 
warrant their hereditary belief that the Catholic practice of 
supplicating the saints was an innovation, Dr. Kirsch pro- 
duces the documents, in the Greek and Latin of the Fathers 
and other writers of the first five centuries, and shows 
beyond question that Catholics did then, as now they do, 
venerate, invoke, and beg the intercession of the saints. Such 
a showing of historical facts cannot fail to interest and illu- 
minate the minds of Protestants and of Catholics, in America 
as in England. Moreover, no one can contemplate these mov- 
ing pictures exhibiting the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints in living operation among the early Christians without 
a@ warmer appreciation of what it is to be one of the multitu- 
dinous members compacted by love into the mystical body of 
Christ, comprising angels as well as men living and departed. 


OUR CATHOLIC HERITAGE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE IN PRE- 
CONQUEST DAYS. By Emily Hickey. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. 50 cents net. 


“ Apples of gold on beds of silver” would form a fit leg- 
end for Miss Hickey’s exquisite rendering of fragments from 
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Great Tellings” ‘‘Elene,” ‘The Dream of the Holy Rood,” 
“Judith” and the rather more widely known Caedmonic verses 
woven into ‘talk about beautiful things said and done in old 
days; things which to have learned to love is to have incurred 
a great and liying debt.” 

The little work is not intended as a textbook, but as sup- 
plementary or reference reading for Catholic teachers and sty- 
dents. It throws into bold relief a truth which is systemati- 
cally obscured in professedly neutral textbooks—to wit; that 
the Church has been, from her beginning, ‘‘the source of fine 
literature, of true art, as of noble speech and noble deed.” 

We have searched the volume carefully for some hint that 
it is only a Part I, and is to be brought down to the present 
day. Why not? Who is better fitted than Miss Hickey to 
help Catholic teachers show their students how Faith yet 
gave color and majesty to thought and speech through the 
Elizabethan epoch; how literature paled and faded and dwin- 
died in England as religion died within her borders; how a 
budding Renaissance has coincided with the consecutive steps 
taken in religious freedem during the Victorian reign? 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD AS MIRRORED IN THE PERFEC- 
TIONS OF MARY. New York: Benziger Bros. 90 cents net. 


The author of this work has in view the training of chil- 
dren in a deep knowledge of God. He aims to make them 
fly high. Of themselves children could never reach such an 
altitude; but the author has given parents the aids. by which 
children might attain thereto. All the chapters of the work 
deal with the Attributes of God. We must, at the beginning, 
find fault with the author’s failure to establish clearly in all 
the chapters the perfection of Mary as a Mirror of God’s At- 
tributes, There is altogether too much evidence of pious ejacu- 
latory praise of the Blessed Virgin, and too few direct state- 
ments of her perfection in relation to the subject of the chap- 
ter. Apart from this, the book is to be highly commended. 
It will be of considerable yalpe to religious, either for spirityal 
teading, or as an assistance to them in preparing instructions 
for children. ; 

Out of the eighteen chapters that on the Mercy of God 
strikes us as being very good; that on the Providence of God 
combines the qualities of being well done and useful at the 
same time; and that on Generosity is to some degree practical, 
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though it has the color of a charity sermon “boiled down.” 
We are of opinion that a sentence in the chapter on the Om- 
nipotence of God is liable to be misunderstood, and may breed 
false and rash judgments in imperfect souls. 

We refer to the assertion on page 40 concerning the pain felt 
by certain persons when in sinful places, “‘or where worldly 
people congregate.” In theory, and when properly understood, 
this is correct; but it may easily lead to Pharisaism of a re- 
volting kind among those whose virtue is not solidly grounded 
The author puts forward the same idea, but more intelligibly, 
further down on the same page; there he cannot be misun- 
derstood. In the same chapter there is a brief anecdote about 
the clever answer of a child. We have had some small experi- 
ence among children, but we can vouch that we never yet met 
such a juvenile Aquinas. Our experience is that children come 
mit the rankest of heresy when taken off their guard by a 
previously unheard-of question. 

A novel addition to the book are six short notes by the 
Censor. Every time we opened the volume we instinctively 
turned to these to discover if possible what brought four of 
them there. And now as we close it—we trust not for the 
last time—we are as much mystified as ever. 


PROBLEMES ECONOMIQUES ET SOCIAUX. Par Max Turmann. 
Paris: Libraire Victor Lecoffre. 3/7. 50. 


M. Turmann needs no introduction to the readers of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. Neither do they require to be reminded 
of the growing importance of the subjects and the method 
which have come to be identified in great measure with his 
name. The bearing of economic science upon social activity of 
every sort and the profit to social workers of being well grounded 
in the rudiments of economics are lessons that people are 
learning better and better each year. Exact information and 
a fairly definite social programme are indispensable to the 
proper direction of one’s sympathy and one’s energy. For 
ability to guide in this respect, Professor Turmann is notable. 
Problems of Organization, American Trusts, American Factories, 
States as Employers, Commercial Education, The American 
Panic of 1907, Feminism, Consumers’ Leagues, Home-work, 
—are some of the interesting things discussed in the volume at 
hand. 
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HIS little volume of verse, Forest and Town, by Dr. Alex- 

ander de Menil (New York: The Torch Press. $1.25 net) 

has been, we are told, long collecting on the author’s desk and 

in his heart. The subjects treated are of considerable variety, 

and one is glad that several youthful and previously-printed 

pieces—such as “‘ The Blue Bird,” and a translation of elusive 
charm from “Hégésippe Moreau ’’—are again included. 


HIS modest little volume, Mere Hints, Moral and Social, By 
Rev. John E. Graham ($1), includes a number of short es- 
says of decided merit, They are of a practical nature and 
seek to inspire the reader with high ideals and direct him in 
the social duties incumbent upon us all. The essay on ‘‘ Love 
of One’s Work” is especially cheering, and we must also give 
a special word of praise to the chapter on “ Literary Influ- 
ences.” The book is published in Baltimore by the author. 


BOOK that deserves popularity with boy-readers is Fa- 

mous Scouts by Charles H. L. Johnston. It gives bio- 
graphical sketches, attractively written, of many of our American 
scouts, pioneers, and soldiers, from Daniel Boone and Simon 
Kenton down to the ever-interesting Buffalo Bill. Truth is 
stranger than fiction, and Lewis and Clarke are, in;this volume, 
at least, more healthily exciting than any dime-novel ‘“‘ Diamond 
Dick.” School boys will surely find keen enjoyment in reading 
the stories of Famous Scouts, and Mr. Johnston is to be 
congratulated on his work. The volume is remarkable, as 
well, for unusually fine illustrations. It is published by L. C, 
Page & Co., Boston. 


HE CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO AND YEARBOOK, Ed.- 
ited by F. C. Burnand, which, since its first edition, has 
been a useful and a delightful volume, is even more useful and 
just as delightful in its edition for 1911. The compilers have 
added the addresses of all or almost all mentioned within its 
covers. The book gives the names of all the prominent 
Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland, and of some Catholic 
Americans, with a sketch of their education, their work, etc., 
etc. The present volume includes a paper by the Archbishop 
of Westminster on the Montreal Eucharistic Congress, (London: 
Burns & Oates, New York: Benziger Brothers.) 
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W recominetid, particula?ly to priésts éigaged in thé Care 

Of Souls, as & Very tiseful atid handy vélumie, the latest 
Rituale Romanum published by Fr. Pastet of New Yotk (price 
$2). The ritdal is of pocket size, yet it is unabtidged; in- 
¢ludes the ruling of Pius X. on the Sick and Holy Commune 
ion; has a well-arranged index and a supplement for the 
United States which includés an English translation of the 
litany and prayers to be said for a soul departing. 


A DELIGHTFUL volume of extremely practical essays comés 

to us from Australia. Itis entitled: Within the Soul and 
is written by Father Watson, S.J. Father Watson has taken 
for his subjects those small yet great mattéts that enter into 
all our lives and the spiritual powers, prayers, good réading 
that we should employ to better ourselvés. The book shows 
an abundance of literary allusions and a widé acquaintance 
with the best of spiritual writers. The brevity of each essay 
is an attraction in itself for it will occupy but five minutes of 
the busy man’s time. The volume|is publishéd by William P. 
Linehan of Melbourne. 


A VIELLE MORALE A L’ECOLE (pat Joseph Tissier, 
Paris: Pierré Téqui) is composed of teadings by which 

the author séeks to indicate the meahs best calculated to at- 
tract] young minds to the heights of moral beauty. It is 
divided into four parts which tréat respectively of the Prin- 
ciples of Moral and Christian Education; of our blessed Lord 
as a model to be followed; of notable school events 4s subs 
jects of Practical Lessons and lastly of Christian Watchwords. 


Fe Abbé Duplessy conceived the novel idéa of seatthing 

the works of Victor Hugo to find thérein an antidote to 
the very poison that Victor Hugo himself had distributed so 
liberally. The present volume Victor Hugo, Apolopiste (Pierre 
Téqui, Paris, t fr.) proves that his Seatch Was fot in vain, 
It makes astonishing readiig, fot the Compiler has found that 
in more than four hundféd passagés Victor Hugd accurately 
éxplains Catholic teaching béth dogmatic and motal. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (14 Jan.): ‘‘ America and Arbitration.” The latest 
plan suggested as a means of settling international disputes 
afid preserving peace among the nations is to establish 
an Arbitral Court which would have the character of an 
actual Court of Law. This court would handle all dis- 
putes whether they involved honor, territory or money, 
and ‘‘ would gradually, by its decisions, consolidate its 
own code of international law with its own rules of in- 
terpretation and procedure.”———“ Condemnation of Car- 
dinal Lugon.” The Court of Rheims has fined the Cardi- 
nal 500 francs damages for his action in signing the Joint 
Pastoral of the French Bishops on the rights and duties 
of parents in regard to the education of their children. 
——(21 Jan.): The attitude of the Vatican towards the 
coming Anti-clerical celebrations in Rome has been 
summed up by one correspondent as ‘‘a profound re- 
serve, akin to mourning.” No non-Catholic sovereign 
“‘who gives his official support to the despoilers of the 
Papacy by his présence in Rome on that occasion” will 
be received in audience by the Holy See. 

(28 Jan.): “The Churches of France.” The transfer- 
ence of the churches and cathedrals from religious to 
secular hands was, for many of them, the beginning of 
the end. The civil officials have made no provision for 
their up-keep, nor will they empower the clergy to re- 
pair these old historic edifices——A bill purposing to 
forbid the marriage between white and colored persons 
in South Africa has elicited a protest, in the form of 
a public letter from the Vicar-Apostolic of Kimberley. 
The Bishop bases his protest chiefly on moral grounds 
and states that no such law will excuse priests from 
the duty of blessing these marriages. 

(4 Feb.): ‘Canada’s New Step” deals at length with 
the negotiations for a reciprocity agreement between 
Canada and the United States.——“‘ An Anglican Diarist 
in Rome in 1806” by Mgr. Moyes, D.D., is con- 
cluded. May Quinlan writes on ‘‘ Personal Service.’ 
The Mission of the Catholic Social Worker becomes 
evety day more urgent and more important. Given the 
necessary skill and the fequisite knowledge, the on- 
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coming force of Socialism may even yet be directed, 
though it may not be stayed. 

Expository Times (Feb.): The Rev. Louis H. Jordan, B.D., in 
“The History of Religions,” announces Dr. Lehmann’s 
appointment to the Chair of the History of Religions 
in the University of Berlin—the first and only chair of 
its kind in the German Empire. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Jan.): ‘‘ The Catholic Church 
in 1910”—Rev. James MacCaffrey. For the Catholic 
Church it (1910) has not been a year of peace. In 
Italy, Spain, Portugal and France anti-religious condi- 
tions were marked. In Germany and Austria the Catho- 
lic position is unchanged. In Belgium the elections 
have again been favorable to the Catholics. Two great 
events of the year were the Eucharistic Congress 
in Montreal, and the Consecration of St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral in New York. In Ireland we can congratulate 
ourselves on the abolition of the Royal Declaration. It 
is a matter for rejoicing too that the difficulties threaten- 
ing the progress of our National University have been 
amicably arranged. In “The Communion of Saints 
in: the Primitive Church,” Rev. W. B. O’Dowd, writes 
that “The evidence, broken as it is, proves that the 
custom of praying for the dead existed from the be- 
ginning of Christianity.” ‘Spain and Its Religious 
Orders,” Very Rev. M. J. O’Doherty. 

Irish Theological Quarterly (Jan): In his article on “ Modern 
Sociology” Rev. T. Slater, S.J. quotes numerous au- 
thorities to support his statement that “ whereas fifty 
years ago the tendency was to exalt the rights of the 
individual citizen at the expense of the power of the 
State, nowadays the tendency is all the other way.” 
—‘The Revolution in Portugal,” by Rev. J. MacCaffrey, 
traces the historic causes of the recent uprising giving 
special attention to why the revolution assumed such 
an anti-religious character——Under the title “‘ Bud- 
gets—Parliamentary or Local—and Conscience,” Rev. 
D. Barry, S.T.D. discusses the moral obligation of tax 
paying.——“‘The Doetrine of Incarnation in Hindu- 
ism” is a study in ‘‘Comparative Religion” by Rev. 
Peter Dahmen, S.J., in which he concludes that the so- 
called mythological Christs are “‘ rather a sign that the 
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ground He so carefully and so long prepared in the 
past is now ready to receive the true gospel.” 

The Church Quarterly Review (Jan.): ‘‘Mr. Gladstone’s Let- 
ters on Church and Religion” by D. C. Lathbury. As 
a whole these volumes bear out the impression of su- 
preme consistency which was left by the study of Lord 
Morley’s life. It is more than ever clear that the clue 
to Mr. Gladstone’s public action, whether it was the in- 
spiration, the enigma, or the stumbling block of his con- 
temporaries, is to be found in following the line of his 
religious development.—— Laura E. Ridding writes “On 
Certain Aspects of Divorce.” Writing on the “ Juda- 
istic Controversy and the Apostolic Council” the Rev. 
Kirsopp Lake says: ‘‘The decision of the Council was 
not a compromise, for in a compromise each party con- 
cedes something.” It was not a compromise but a 
triumph—a triumph of the most far-reaching consequences 
both for Christianity and for Judaism. 

The Dublin Review (Jan.): Dr. Barry reviews Mr. Moneypen- 
ny’s “‘ Life of Benjamin Disraeli.” Summing up Disraeli’s 
power, Dr. Barry, speaking of the Counter-Revolution 
in the House of Commons in 1837, says ‘“‘ what of Jews 
. « « in this commotion? If they held forth one hand 
to democracy they could not loosen the other from 
theocracy which had made and kept them a people. 
The crisis of principles among Jews which followed on 
the revolution is by no means at an end, but, whatever 
happens, Israel could not surrender to a philosophy 
which neither explains nor accounts for it. This is 
what Disraeli saw with the intuition of genius,”———Cecil 
Barber gives an estimate of the musical productions of 
Sir Edward Elgar.——‘‘ The Decay of Fixed Ideals ”by 
Meyrick Booth tells us that a powerful reaction has lately 
set in in Germany which is rapidly making materialism in 
that country look old-fashioned. Among the leaders of 
the movement is F. W. Foerster. During the last few 
years Foerster has come to take up a very orthodox, 
Christian position. This is of peculiar interest because 
the man was educated in non-religious surroundings, and 
has been led by his own observation to study and re- 
discover the truths of Christianity. The article reviews 
six of Foerster’s works,——Father Herbert Thurston 
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writes on Christopher Columbus and the question of his 
beatification.——-Hilaire Belloc wrtités on the economic 
axiom that the cheap articlé drives out the dear article. 
——Francis McCullough writes on the recent Portugese 
réevolution.——There is a posthumous poem by Francis 
Thompson entitled: ‘‘The House of Sorrows.” The sub- 
ject of the poem is the late Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
Le Correspondanit (10 Jan.): G. de Lamarzelle writes on the 
conditions of religious and secular instruction in France 
to-day.——‘‘ Chateaubriand and the Men of Letters of 
1789,” by André Beauhier——“‘ The Economic Life and 
the Social Movement,” by A. Beéchaux, is an article in seven 
chapters, treating of Taxes; Intellectual Culture; Study 
of Alcoholism ; Woman's Sufftage; Comparison of Euro- 
pean Countries Regarding Family Life and Income; etc, 
(25 Jan.): “The Question of the Colonial Army,” by 
Pierre Khorat, is an afticle written in appreciation of the 
army in the French possessions and calling the attention 
of the French Government to its duty towards them. 
—" Social Inquiries,” by Henry Joly, is a study of 
conditions im the Southern Italy of to-day, the causes 
and percentage of crime, ethigtation, disease, country 
life, and finally the reform of the seminaries begun by 
Pius X.——“Souvenits of the Mexican War,” by Vis- 
count de Montfort is the third article of the series under 
that title. This article deals with a study of the Mexi- 
can soldiér, the seizure of Garayamas, the death of 
Godinet, and the ascent of Popocatepetl.——*“ Louis 
XVI,” by De Lanzac de Laborie, is a final word on 
the life and times of this monarch, due to recent publi- 
cations on this subject. 
du Clergé Frangais (1 Jan.): G. G. Lapeyre chronicles 
“The Religious Movement in German-speaking Coun- 
tries.” He finds that in these regions Modernism after 
a pefiod of hidden fight has thtown off the mask. 
* The Social Evolution of Protestantism,” by Ch. Calippe, 
presents a sketch of the shifting of Protestantism from 
the extremé Of individualism to ah attitude in which 
many of thei see in Socialist principles the best appli- 
éation of the Gospel in the domain of Econotmics.— 
Eugene Enfard reviews among others the following: A 
himbéer of poems by M. Gustave Zidler, M. Robert 
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Vallery-Radot, and M. Frangois Mauriac, in which he 
recogtiizes signs of ah idealist and religious reawakening 
in the litetature of our time; and “The Barrier,” by 
René Bazin, whose art he especially praisés. T. Birat 
contributes an article on the ‘Centenary of Montalem- 
bert.”—-—-_J. Delbrel, S.J., discusses the ‘‘ Theory of the 
Sacerdotal Vocation.” 

(15 Jan.): A. Villien gives a brief history of the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation.—_J. M. Vidal begins an account 
of the “ Religious and Social Action of Italian Catholics 
under the Pontificate of Pius X.” The author treats of 
the crisis of Italian Catholic action up to the reform af 
Pius X., the reform itself, and reviews Catholic social 
activity ih Italy at the present moment——P. Godet 
gives “ A Word on the Origin of the Angelus,.”———“ An 
Attempt at Corporate Reunion,” an article by P. Thu- 
reau-Dangin is the story of the efforts set on foot by 
Lord Halifax during the pontificate of Leo XIII. for 
the reunion of the {Anglican Church with the See of 
Rome, and the attitude of prominent English |Catholics 
of the time towards this reunion and its promoters. 
“The Philosophy of a Wat,” by M. Emile Ollivier, con- 
sists of a number of extracts froth “a very interesting 
work recently appeating ” on the war of 1870. 

Etudes Franciscaines (Jan.): ‘In “ Franciscan Silhouettes from 
the Divine Comedy,” H. Matrod sketches “ Piccarda” 
as an exquisite flower of sanctity growh upon the wild 
stock of the Donati———“‘ The Remarkable Extension of 
the School of Scotus,” gives a summary of the various 
éditions of Scotus’ works from the wfiting of ‘‘ The Ox- 
ford Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard” 
thtil, ih the seventéehth century Father Luke Wadding 
gave to the world a complete edition in sixteen folio 
volumes of his Philosophico-Theological Works.—Fa.- 
ther Extipére has a study on the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, to contravert the critice who find in this 
Gospel #6 authenti¢ withéss to the divinity of Christ. 
0 The Fourth Centenary of the Taking of Goa,” gives 
Opportunity for an intérésting history of the feats of 
aris, ¢fc., leading up to that event———Aa Actount of 
Sister Matie-Gertrudt, who died in 1608, A Mystic 
of Out OWn Day,” is given by Father Jean de fa Croix. 
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Revue Pratique d’ Apologétique (15 Jan.): “Our Grand Semi- 


naries,” by J. Guibert.——“ Against Religious Dilettante- 
ism,” by M. S. Gillet. The author considers dilettante- 
ism from three points of view. He regards it in the light 
of Religious Dogmas, Morals, and Worship. The general 
conclusion is that dilettanteism is only a refined form of 
sensualism.———Did there exist during the seventeenth 
century religious societies of women of the Blessed Sac- 
rament? N. Prunel answers affirmatively in his article, 
and derives his data trom a life of a celebrated Ursuline 
at Dijon, Mother Marguerite Coutier Chateau-Bomay. 
—‘‘The Psychology of the Saints and Traditional 
Apologetics,” by C. Alibert. The psychology of the 
saints is viewed from two aspects, viz., the revealed 
knowledge of the saints, which is the theologians’ con- 
cern, and the “ phenomena,” which belongs to the phi- 
losopher. The author briefly considers the method in 
which this ‘‘ phenomena” is dealt with. The last point 
is the agreement of this form of apologetic with tradi- 
tion.——L. de la Vallée-Poussin, in an article entitled 
“Religious History; Recent Publications of M. F. Goblet 
d’Ariella,” refutes the statement that religion develops 
in parallel lines with civilization and that Christianity 
is an evolution from the beliefs and sentiments of Oriental 
countries. 


La Revue du Monde (1-15 Jan.): The continuation of the 


Abbé Féret’s article on ‘‘The Empire and the Holy 
See ” tells of increased hostilities, the annexation of 
the Pontifical State and imprisonment of the Pope. 
“The History of Marmoutier”’ relates the various vicis- 
situdes through which it passed after the dispersion of 
the Benedictines until its purchase in 1847 by Madame 
Barat for a School of the Sacred Heart. The Grottos 
of St. Martin and of the Seven Sleepers were then re- 
stored and in 1879 a complete restoration was begun by 
Madame Digby which was completed with a great cele- 
bration in 1897. In 1905 the Government again seized 
and closed Marmoutier. It was saved from partition by 
a rich Englishman, Lord Clifford, and was reopened in 
1908 for the pupils of the College of St. Gregory of 
Tours and the Little Seminary.———The continuation of 
the “School Question in the Canadian North West” 
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advances conclusive proof that the so-called neutral 
schools existing under the present régime are a continu- 
ance of the Protestant Public Schools of the old régime 
and that the rights of the Catholics only have been 
violated by the new laws. Mgr. Tache’s reply to the 
Open Letters of Mr. Tarte in the “ Electeur” is given. 
——John Hughes, in a letter from “ A Young Royalist 
to a Young Democratic Abbé,” contends that the 
theologians who regard the Papal Encyclical on the 
Sitllon as merely disciplinary, fail to recognize in the so- 
called “ Christian Democracy” the offspring of the ex- 
cessive individualism of Protestant rationalism, a pro- 
moter of ‘‘ Free-Thought,” and an unconscious tool in 
the hands of freemasonry. 

Biblique (Jan.): J. Labourt concludes his translation of 
the recently discovered “Odes of Solomon”; and Mgr. 
Battifol follows this translation by a learned historical 
commentary on the “ Odes.” J. Lagrange, writes on 
the present state of the question about the census of 
Quirinius (Cyrinus). 





Revue Bénédictine (Jan.): Dom Morin maintains that the treatise 


in the catalogue of Lorsch, entitled ““On Eight Ques- 
tions from the Old Testament,” ascribed to St. Augus- 
tine, is at least not entirely the work of the Bishop of 
Hippo.——Twenty-one letters of the Benedictines of St. 
Maur written during the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, are published by Dom U. Berliére, who justly 
claims that such correspondence gives the best possible 
insight into the religious conditions of the time. 


L’ Asione Muliebre (Jan.): ‘‘ The Culture of Women in the Mid- 


dle Ages,” by Elena da Persico, is a refutation of the 
assertion, made by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
that all arts and letters were forbidden women in the 
Middle Ages.———“‘ In the Field of Labor,” gives an ac- 
count of the pittance paid as wages to the seamstresses 
who work for the Italian Army.——‘‘ Our Women in 
Foreign Countries,” reviews the condition of Italian 
working women in Germany.——“ An Hour of Friendly 
Conversation” suggests the founding of clubs in country 
towns, to teach the peasants various branches of domes- 
tic science, as a means of preventing the girls from 
moving to the cities. 
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Biblische Zeitschrift (Jaa.): Professor John Doeller digeysses the 


answer given by the magicians to Moses (Ex, 8, 19). 
_ “ This is the fiager of God.”-——-Charles Sigwalt proposes 
@ new reconstruction of the text of the ‘ Canticle of 
Caaticles” arranged from a literary and zsthetical point 
of view. 


La Cipilta Cattolica (4 Feb,): The “ Oath against Madernism,” 


is discussed at length in the first of a series of articles, 
in which it is pointed out that this method of guarding 
againgt error is nothing new in the history of the Church, 
being merely an application to modern heresies of a 
measure adopted by Pius IV, in the case of Trent, and 
Pius IX, in the case of the Vatican Council, Many 
similar instances are cited between these two Councils, 
especially that in the case of the bull Unigenitus against 
the Jansenists. The pretensions of the ‘‘ modernists” are 
set forth; their attempt to distinguish between the 
“Church” and the “Curia” and their allegation that 
the oath confuses mere human opinions with dogma. 
These contentions will be refuted in subsequent articles. 
——L. Mechincan, S.J., continues his examination of 
the authorship and date of the Psalms and concludes in 
favor of David as the author of a large number of 
them, and as the first of the inspired Psalmists.———The 
late Leo Tolstoi is the subject of a critical and bio- 
graphical study, the first part of which brings him to 
the period of the Crimean War.——‘ Sensuality and 
Mysticism of D’Annunzio” is a burning protest against 
the recent works of the Italian novelist and issues a 
call to Italian men and womeg to hoyeott in the most 
vigorous manner possible all his writings and plays.—— 
“British Rule in India in 1910” is reviewed in a con- 
cluding article wherein the benevolent aims of Great 
Britain are fully recognized.——The ‘‘ Orpheus” of 





Solomon Reinach is further criticized and it is pointed 
out that Reinach’s methods depend largely upon a 
straining of chance analogies to unwarranted conclusions, 
loose generalizations, and exaltation of mere hypotheses 
into demonstrated facts,——‘“ Religion and Medicine,” 
by Charles Vidal is favorably reviewed as a noteworthy 
pronouacement upon sexual hygiene, 














Recent Events. 


The labor agitations which have 

France, been the cause of so much trouble 

to France and from which there 

is a prospect of still further disturbance, find their main source 
in the General Confederation of Labor. This Confederation 
is a union of some 3,000 trade and labor unions and was founded 
fifteen years ago for the legitimate purpose of securing the 
reduction of the hours of work and for the general improve- 
-ment of the condition of the workers. It is worthy of men- 
tion here that until 1884 the severest restrictions were placed 
in France upon the formation of unions of working-men, and 
that these were imposed during the Revolution at the end of 
the eighteenth century. The advocates of liberty were bitterly 
opposed to this form of exercising it, The misdoings of the 
Confederation have led many to propose that the same re- 
strictions should be again placed upon the right to form com- 
binations, or at all events that the Confederation should be 
destroyed root and branch. This was proposed in the Chamber 
of Deputies. To this proposal, however, M. Briand, with 
characteristic moderation, offered a resolute opposition, declar- 
ing that it would be a stultification of the policy which had 
been deliberately adopted by the Chamber, and would involve 
the punishment of the innocent on account of. the misdeeds 
of some fifteen or twenty agitators who had managed to get 
control of the organization. The right course to pursue was 
to punish the individuals who had been guilty of advocating 
sabotage and other unlawful acts, to confer on the unions ciyil 
rights which would Jead their members to a fuller sense of 
their responsibility and prevent them from submitting them- 
selves to the tyranny of a few agitators, The liberties con- 
ceded under the law of 1884 should be amplified and then 
the Chamber would see that the good sense of the working- 
men would assert itself, These views commended themselves 
to the Chamber which, by a vote of 390 to 73, expressed its 
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confidence that the government would guarantee and develop 
the liberties of syndicalism, and at the same time confine the 
activity of trade and labor associations within the bounds as- 
signed to them by the law. The government is pledged to 
amend the law of 1884 in the way indicated. 

The Pensions Bill, or rather Law, has been again under 
discussion, It was passed last year, but the way of raising 
money to pay for the pensions remained to be settled. Some 
twelve million of workers will be benefited by the Law. It 
differs from the Old Pensions Law recently passed in England 
in several respects. It does not give so much to each of the 
pensioners, but comes into operation five years earlier, at the 
age of sixty-five, and in some cases as early as fifty-five. Of 
certain classes of workers it requires contributions on the part 
of the recipient. Other classes by means of further voluntary 
contributions may secure a larger pension. It is proposed, but 
does not seem te have been provided for in the law that ad- 
ditional allowances should be made in proportion to the num- 
ber of children in the families of the insured. The law comes 
into force in July. A further measure for the benefit of work- 
ingmen is contemplated when the financial condition of the 
country permits. A State system of insurance against illness 
will then be introduced. 

Riots have taken place in Champagne, and large quantities 
ef wine have been destroyed, not out of love of temperance 
and hatred of drunkenness, but because the price of genuine 
champagne, it was thought, was being reduced by the introduc- 
tion of inferior grades for the purpose of adulteration. Troops 
had to be despatched to the scenes of disturbance. The govern- 
ment recognized the fact that there was a degree of justifica- 
tion for the discontent thus manifested, and has promised 
measures of relief. 

In foreign affairs a certain amount of uneasiness has been 
manifested as to whether the renewal of good or better rela- 
tions between Germany and Russia as the result of the inter- 
view at Potsdam may not have affected the closeness of the 
relations between France and Russia. But there seems to be 
a general acquiescence in the opinion that the alliance between 
France and Russia has not suffered in the least. The Dutch 
proposals for the fortification of Flushing are causing some 
anxiety and may become the subject of important negotiations. 
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The Press has been full to over- 
Germany. flowing of discussions about the 
relations between Germany and 
Russia, whether any and what change has taken place, and 
what was its scope and effect. An agreement seems to have 
been reached between the two countries that Russia will not 
interfere with Germany in her plans for the railways through 
Turkey, while Germany for her part will offer no opposition 
to Russian projects for railways in Persia. Whether anything 
else has been decided has not been disclosed. While no nota- 
ble change has taken place in Germany’s relations to Austria- 
Hungary, a question has arisen between the two countries 
which remains unsettled. Germany is bent upon imposing 
duties on shipping passing along certain rivers; this, if carried 
into effect, would seriously affect the commerce of Austria. 
The authorities of the latter country have declared that on no 
account will such an imposition be allowed. On the other 
hand the union between the two countries has been accentu- 
ated by the proposal of an eminent authority in Austria for 
altering the banking arrangements of the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank in such a way that Germany may have access to its 
reserves—a privilege than which none would be more highly 
prized by Germany. 

The proposed Constitution for Alsace-Lorraine has met 
with much criticism, and little hope is expressed by some of 
its passing into law. . In the eyes of some, it gives too much, 
of others, too little. It has enemies on both sides. The 
Chancellor of the Empire, however, has hopes of its passing, 
and it is now being considered by a Committee of the Reich- 
stag. 


The Austrian Cabinet has been re- 

Austria-Hungary. constructed with the same Premier 

at its head—Baron von Bienerth. 

The Slav elements have been increased in number, and this 

has enraged all the German Parties who are bitterly opposed 

to all domination except that of themselves. For Slavs of 

all kinds Germans have no little contempt. And as the for- 

mer are becoming more and more numerous the recent pre- 

dominance of the German element is in danger of being losti— 

a thing hard to be borne. Some look upon the new arrange- 
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ment of the Cabinet as marking the transition to the natural 
predominance of Slav influences. The Polish demands which 
were the cause of the recent crisis are conceded—it being 
promised by the new ministry that the canal laws in Galicia 
and Bohemia will be revised. 

It would appear from the amount of the subscriptions to 
the Hungarian. Loan which the French government refused to 
sanction, that there was no reason at all why the Central Powers 
should ever again seek French help, when to all appearances 
they have at their command such super-abundant resources. 
The Loan was for some fifty millions, the subscriptions amounted 
to more than two thousand nine hundred millions of dollars— 
sixty times the sum asked for. There are those, however, who 
think that this was more a political demonstration than a 
manifestation of financial capacity. 


The expected revolution has not 
Spain. taken place in Spain, and there 
is reason to believe that the prob- 
ability of it was a false ‘alarm. No fundamental change has 
taken place in the ministry, although there has been a reor- 
ganization on a small scale. Sefior Canalejas remains at the 
head with a further lease of power, having sought from the 
King a renewal of his confidence, based upon the legislative 
work done during his term of office, and the promise of further 
reforms, The opposition in the Cortes adopted the most up- 
to-date methods of obstruction leading to all night sittings. 
It did not succeed, however, in preventing the passage of the 
Cadenas Bill, the object of which seems to be to suspend 
for a time active measures against the religious orders. The 
Bill, now become a law, forbids the entry into Spain of any 
fresh communities until the Law of Association which is in 
preparation shall be passed. 

The more extreme of the Republicans at Barcelona, the 
leader of whom is the eloquent orator, Sefior Lerroux, have 
been covering themselves with disgrace on account of the way 
in which they managed the municipal affairs of Barcelona. 
The leader of the Republican Bloc in the Council felt it nec- 
essary publicly to expel the delinquents from the party. The 
whole affair has had the effect of discrediting throughout the 
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country the extreme Republicans and to give strength to the 
monarchical cause. What effect the frequent strikes that have 
been taking place at Barcelona will have upon politics it is 
hard to say; they certainly tend to maintain a spirit of un-~ 
rest. 

The King has been paying a visit to Melilla and the scenes 
of the recent war. He was cordially received both there, and 
on his journey to and fro. A surprising change has been 
wrought in these African possessions of Spain since the war. 
Unwonted signs of enterprise and business activity are being 
manifested. There are Spaniards who maintain that Spain’s 
mission is to conquer and civilize Morocco, and who would 
tirge the country to undertake this work. The obstacles, how- 
ever, are too great and the treaty bonds that hold her are too 
strong. It would bring her at once into conflict with France, 
to say nothing of other Powers. It is therefore, however at- 
tractive, a thing remote from practical politics. 


Events in Portugal have brought 
Portugal. to light a state of things which 
cannot but be distressing to all 
who sympathize with a country so long under exclusively 
Catholic influences. That the King should have been expelled 
with scarcely a hand having been raised to save him shows 
how slight a hold monarchy had upon the country. Those, 
however, who remembered how small was the effort to punish 
the assassins of his father and brother were not surprised at the 
general indifference; but even the better informed did not ex- 
pect that the public would have tolerated and indeed have 
rejoiced in the glorification of these assassins. At the begin- 
ning of the year, however, there was inaugurated at Lisbon 
the “‘ Revolution Museum” at the opening of which four Min- 
isters and various representatives of the authorities were pres- 
ent, as well as large numbers of the general public. In this 
Museum there was one hall designated ‘“‘ The Regicides’ Hall.” 
This contained the cloak worn by one of the assassins of King 
Carlos and the Crown Prince, and the weapons which were 
made use of, and these were decorated with wreaths and flowers. 
Attempts have been made to deny the truth of this outrage to 
common decency, but to no effect. 
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Both sides in fact have been engaged in the futile attempt 


’ to conceal the real state of things, and to deceive the world. 


Reports were spread by Royalists that disaffection towards the 


‘ Republic was widespread both in the army and the navy, and 


that the workingmen were putting forth impossible claims. 
There seems, indeed, to have been some truth in the latter 
statement, for there have been a great many strikes, not, how- 
ever, in all cases without justification. The demand of the as- 
sistants in stores, for example, that they should not be re- 
quired to work more than twelve hours a day does not seem 
unreasonable. But that there exists any serious insubordination 
in the army or the navy is declared, and apparently on good 
grounds to be a calumnious invention of reactionaries. There 
also have been repeated demonstrations on the part of the 
people throughout the country of confidence in the new régime 
—a confidence, however, which is not in all cases deserved. 
For, to all appearances, no government could have proceeded 
in a more arbitrary manner. By simple decree it has sought 
to carry into effect measures which demanded the longest and 
fullest discussion. To endeavor, for example, to separate Church 
and State by its own mere decree, shows how little the present 
authorities have realized what is the meaning of that govern- 
ment by the people which is of the essence of a Republic. 
The fact that to this proposal the inhabitants of the north of 
Portugal are offering strong resistance may be a means of 
teaching the right way in which a Republican form of govern- 
ment should be carried on. The many gross abuses that have 
grown up under the past régime doubtless render reformers 
eager to effect reforms as soon as possible. But to do this in 
an arbitrary way, is to perpetuate the worst of the former 
evils. This is true of the proceedings of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, even when what it has done has been a real reform, 
as it has been in not a few cases. But several of its decrees 
are in their very nature acts of the grossest injustice and in- 
tolerance. The expulsion of religious, the separation of Church 
and State, and the divorce law, are indefensible both in them- 
selves and in the manner in which they have been carried out. 
And so to many who have no objection te the change the 
prospect is dark. 

There is very little expectation, whatever may happen, that 
the late King Manoel will be restored. It is said on what 
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should be good authority that only four telegrams were sent 
from the whole of Portugal to the members of the deposed Royal 
Family on the occasion of the New Year. Another aspir- 
ant to the throne, however, has appeared upon the scene in 
the person of Dom Miguel of Braganza. Dom Miguel’s fa- 
ther, while Regent of Brazil, although heir to the throne of 
Portugal, placed himself at the head of the revolution which 
led to the separation of Brazil from Portugal. He became the 
first Emperor of Brazil, but lost all claim to the crown of 
Portugal, for even the most ardent legitimist could not bring 
himself to recognize the right of a revolutionist to reign over 
him. But what Pedro I. had himself lost, he, in violation of a 
very venerable philosophical maxim, thought to transmit to his 
daughter, Dona Maria da Gloria, and succeeded in so doing. 
It is upon her that King Manoel’s right to the throne rests. 
Dom Miguel the father of the present claimant was persuaded, 
indeed, to swear fidelity te the new Constitution which was 
made upon Dona Maria’s accession, but as is so often the case 
when perfunctory oaths are taken, he found a way of evading 
it. In transmitting the oath to Dom Pedro he enclosed a let- 
ter to him in which he declared that he had taken the oath 
only on condition that it involved nothing detrimental to the 
fundamental statutes of the Kingdom or to his own rights. 

So the present Dom Miguel has no scruple in declaring 
himself the rightful heir. He does not intend, however, te 
enter into any conspiracy against the Republic, or to take any 
active measures to secure the throne. He believes that the 
present experiment will not succeed, that the country will 
have to fall back upon the monarchical system, and that if it 
should wish to do so it would revert to the old Miguelist 
dynasty. The old Constitution would then be restored—a con- 
stitution more democratic in its character than the recent one 
which gave the Cortes the right to depose the Sovereign and 
to substitute another, while in many other respects the Parlia- 
ment had more power. Financial reform, progress, and as 
much personal freedom as possible, would be his watchword. 
If the country should call upon him in its approaching hour 
of need he was ready as a duty to it, to come to its aid, how- 
ever thorny the path might be. 

It is beginning to be realized by some of the members of 
the government itself that the methods so far adopted have 
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been despotic and arbitrary. The recognition of this is causing 
a definite line of cleavage between the advanced Socialist 
group led by the minister of Justice Senhor Affonso Costa 
and the Moderates or Conservative Republicans. Bureaucratic 
despotism, the policy of personal authority, is producing a re- 
action in favor of toleration, constitutional methods and legal- 
ity. In favor of the latter there seems to be a steady increas- 
ing consensus of opinion calling upon the government to formu- 
late without delay the electoral law which is to regulate the 
elections to the Constitutional Assembly. The government 
promises that those elections shall take place not later than 
April and that they will be sams violence. So far as is known 
the franchise will be restricted to those who are able to read and 
write. 


Turkey and its affairs and interests 

Turkey. internal and external have for the 

past two or three months been 

the subject of wide and prolonged discussion. When the revo- 
lution took place the Young Turks did not receive from Ger- 
many or Austria much in the way of sympathy or support. 
The latter country took, indeed, advantage of the situation to 
seek her own aggrandizement at the advantage of the Ottoman 
Empire. But this has not stood in the way of Turkey’s throw- 
ing herself again into the arms of Germany, nor has it pre- 
vented the latter country securing a position of predominance 
if not equal to at least approaching that which she held in 
the days of Abdul Hamid. The Potsdam interview between 
the Tsar and the Kaiser has resulted however in producing a 
certain distrust as to the policy of Germany and to the sus- 
picion that the interests of the two countries may come into 
conflict. Russia of course is the great enemy of Turkey, and 
when the Young Turks learned that arrangements had been 
made between the Kaiser and the Tsar with reference to the 
construction of railways within the Turkish dominions and 
this without consulting the authorities of those dominions, 
confidence in Germany’s policy has considerably diminished. 
Turkey has been projecting, or at least thinking of, a system 
of strategical railways on the frontiers of Russia in North 
Eastern Anatolia. The arrangement made at Potsdam is said 
to have put a veto upon the construction of those railways 
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as well as to have secured for Russia a connection between 
a projected railway to be built in Persia under Russian auspices 
and the Baghdad railway which is being made by German 
subjects through Turkey’s possession to the Persian Gulf. 
Action of this kind was altogether incompatible with the ideas 
entertained by the Young Turks as to the deference due to 
their country. Explanations have, indeed, been made by Ger- 
many but until a complete publication has taken place of the 
negotiations between Germany and Russia, judgment cannot 
be passed upon the character of the future relations between 
the Germany and Austria on the one hand and Turkey on — 
the other. 

It is a fact of supreme interest that the scenes of the 
earliest events recorded in history, of the beginnings of the 
human race, the territory comprised within the ancient empire 
of Babylon and Assyria should be in process of being opened 
up by Western enterprise to the commerce of the world. 
The Baghdad Railway when finished will pass through Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia and through the valley of the Euphrates 
to the Persian Gulf. And if the projected railway to be made 
through Persia connecting the Russian system with that of 
India is carried into execution of which there is good pros- 
pect, modern civilization will supplant, or at least affect, the 
regions once controlled by the unalterable laws of the Medes 
and Persians. An economical and social change will have 
been made as well as the political one which is at present on 
its trial in Turkey and in Persia. 

It is impossible, however, not to feel the gravest of doubts 
about the success of the political experiment which is being 
made in Turkey. Under the form of constitutional govern- 
ment, proceedings suitable only to a despotism of the rankest 
kind have taken place. The policy of Ottamanizing the nu- 
merous races within. the empire has been adopted, and this by 
force of arms with the result of causing disaffection every 
where, and open revolt in several regions. It has been found 
necessary even to call out the reserves, so serious has the 
state of things become. The resources of the country, or 
rather the loans which it has been able to raise, are being 
squandered on the army and the navy instead of being used 
for the educational needs of the country and the development 
of its resources, Political prisoners have, it is said, been sub- 
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jected to various tortures. This however has been denied, and 
a military court of inquiry has been appointed to investigate 
the charges. The fact, however, that it is a military court to 
which the matter has bsen referred has suggested doubts as to 
the outcome. 

Without any ceremony, followed by no criticism, certain 
members of the Democratic Party who were accused of pub- 
lishing attacks on Ministers. were arrested and shipped off to 
an unknown place of exile by a secret Court-martial. It looks 
as if the leopard could not change his skin, and that the 
Turk under the best of circumstances must still remain the 
unspeakable. Rumors indeed were circulated towards the end 
of January that the mask of constitutionality was to be thrown 
off and that the War Minister, Shevket Pasha, who has for so 
long been the dominant influence, was to assume a virtual 
dictatorship. These have proved so far to be but rumors,and 
there is still reason to hope that Turkey may emerge from 
the dangers that threaten and attain some degree at least of 
political liberty. The foreign relations of Turkey remain very 
much in statu guo, except that with Bulgaria there is a pros- 
pect of a Tariff War. The Bulgarians while a part of the 
Empire enjoyed freedom of trade within its territories, and 
are said to be chagrined at this result ot their independence— 
the paying of tariff duties. Being a frugal people, they do 
not like to pay the price, and independence has lost much of 
the value which they attached to it. 








With Our Readers 


LMOST twenty-seven years ago the late Most Reverend P. J. 

' Ryan came to Philadelphia from St. Louis. At that time 
Archbishop Ryan was in the prime of his intellectual power and his 
splendid physical strength. From the day of his arrival from the 
West until the day of his death, there was a marked and progressive 
development of his influence in the religious and civic life of Phila- 
delphia. The evidence of his high and singular place in the com- 
munity was seen the moment his serious illness became known. 
Anxious inquiries flowed into the Cathedral residence from all parts 
of the world. Messages of sympathy came from the Holy Father, 
from the President, from the Governor of Pennsylvania, from clergy- 
men of every denomination, from professional men, and from citizens 
of the highest and humblest stations. 

It may be doubted whether any other prelate of the Church inthe 
United States ever enjoyed in a higher degree and to a greater 
extent than did Archbishop Ryan, the personal affection of the 
people of all classes, for the esteem of those outside of the Church 
was but little less fervent than the love and loyalty of his own 
spiritual children. His dominating personality at every public 
function, civil or religious, his golden eloquence, the charming sim- 
plicity of his character, made the clergy and laity of Philadelphia 
proud of their distinguished Archbishop. 

The fruits of his wise and beneficent administration are seen in 
the growth of the Diocese of Philadelphia in a quarter of a century 
and in its present flourishing condition. In 1884 when he became 
Archbishop of Philadelphia there were 101 parishes, 260 priests, and 
58 parish schools. In his Jubilee Year of 1909 there were 247 
parishes, not including missions and chapels, 588 priests, and 128 
parish schools. 

The characteristic traits of Archbishop Ryan were easily recog- 

nized and fully appreciated... He always assumed a positive and 
unqualified attitude towards Catholic education, and always enun- 
ciated in the strongest terms that education should embrace reli- 
gious and moral teaching, and that religion and morality are in- 
separable. 
_ His prompt and willing acceptance and practical endorsement 
of every reasonable proposal for the advancement of religion in his 
diocese was the more remarkable because of a natural, conservative 
temperament, which, oftentimes, either looks unfavorably upon what 
is new, or gives it scant consideration. 

He exercised a commanding influence upon public opinion in 
every movement that concerned the social and moral life of the com- 
munity. 
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His generous sympathy, his kindly nature, his exquisite tact, 
his consideration and appreciation of the opinions of those not of the 
household of the Faith, were potent factors in making Catholicity 
better understood, and in establishing on a sounder and saner basis 
the relations between Catholics and non-Catholics. At the same 
time, his broad tolerance never modified his clear and uncompro- 
mising exposition of the doctrines of the Church. 
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HE following is one of some short papers written by the late 
Lionel Johnson. The authorship of these essays has only 
recently and with much labor been ascertained. They were un. 
signed when published, and appeared, for the most part, in a 
journal of private circulation that has long since ceased publication, 
so that they are practically unknown to the reading public. We 
have fortunately secured a number of them that surely deserve to be 
widely known, and will publish them in the pages of THE CATHOLIC 
Worxip. [Eprror.] 


ON IRISH POETS WRITING ENGLISH VERSE. 


WRITTEN IN I900 BY LIONEL JOHNSON 


That period of Irish decadence and despair which began with 
the violated Treaty of Limerick, and extended almost to within the 
memory of living men, saw the gradual decline of Gaelic literature 
in Ireland. If Goldsmith be our point of departure, and it be pos- 
sible to collect a body of Irish poetry in English, not unworthy of 
the name, persistently written from his time to ours, that is certainly 
not the case it we look back from Goldsmith’s time to Strongbow’s. 
As students of such a standard work as Dr. Douglas Hyde’s recent 
Literary History of Ireland know but too well, the death-struggle of 
the Irish tongue was long and magnificent; and an Irish Corpus 
Poeticum, let alone Literarium in general, reaching at least down to 
the age of Goldsmith, would consist, for the vastly greater part, of 
Gaelic and Latin works. There came a day, sad and, ina measure, 
shameful to Ireland, glad and altogther shameful to England, when 
Gaelic speech and literature, dead or dying amongst the wealthier 
and socially upper classes of Ireland, lingered on only in the hearts 
and upon the lips of an oppressed peasantry. From those hearts and 
lips it has never wholly fled, been banished and driven away ; ner 
indeed, has there ever been wanting a succession of Irish scholars, 
by birth or education raised above the humble level, to whom the 
national tongue has been a dear possession, and its preservation a 
sacred duty. That tongue is making to-day, with many signs of 
success, its last stand. But the last hundred years and more have 
witnessed, in all branches of literature, and notably in poetry, the 
rise of Irish writers who, proud of their nationality, have striven to 
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create in the English speech a body of work veritably Irish in spirit, 
in influence, and in tone. 

For reasons already indicated, and for reasons easily discover- 
able, English as an instrument of Irish poetry was late in achieving 
things memorable. The earliest poet of any eminence to shake off 
the conventionalities of eighteenth-century style—admirable, as, in 
the hands of such as Goldsmith, they were,—the first to join his 
English brethren of the ‘‘ Return to Nature,’’ of the ‘‘ Romantic 
Movement,’’ to enlarge his imagination and his music, was Moore ; 
to-day almost as undervalued as once he was madly overpraised. 
And since his day scarce an Irish poet of note, writing in English, 
has failed to realize that his literary bounden duty is to conjoin with 
his Irish emotions or themes a handling of the English tongue, 
which shall at least try to equal that of the approved English poets. 
Mangan, greatest of them all; Sir Samuel Ferguson and William 
Allingham; among the living, Mr. Aubrey de Vere and Mr. Yeats, 
have written their very dissimilar works in this point. They and 
their best colleagues have not written, do not write a bastard Eng- 
lish: poems in an English contaminated with efforts after Irish 
idiom, are at once bad English and bad Irish. Doubtless, such de 
lightful poets as Callanan and Walsh, to whom a Gaelic turn of 
phrase comes natural, whilst they possess at the same time a com- 
mand of pure English, have given us beautiful things; and a cer- 
tain charming humor often finds excellent expression in that way. 
But it must be insisted upon that fine English poetry, poetry aiming 
at the heights of beauty in imagination and in music, conception 
and style, can be written by English-writing Irishman in an Irish 
spirit without violating the genius of the English language for 
verse. It may be intensely deplorable—we think it is—that all the 
greater poets in modern Ireland have been unable to write their 
poems in Irish; but it is admirable that they have chaunted the 
hopes, sorrows, heroisms, legends, myths, beauties, characteristics 
of Ireland with a purity of style, a mastery of technique, of which 
no English contemporary need be, or need have been, ashamed. 

In this direction the course of Irish poetry has been signally 
successful, a progressive artistic education or esthetic training. 
Consequently with this there has been a renunciation of rhetoric, at 
no loss of passion and strength. Much of the verse dear to every 
Irish Nationalist has been avowedly and of necessity rhetorical ; as, 
for example, is the best and most stirring verse of Thomas Davis. 
But that ‘‘ white soul’’ used plain and vigorous verse as part of a 
national propaganda. He chose to play Tyrtaeus for a definite 
practical aim. Yet Greece, which called Sappho the Tenth Muse, 
never called Tyrtaeus the Second Apollo. Rhetoric, when sincere, 
is a potent weapon; and to be sincere it should be necessary, the 
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right thing at the right time and place. The rhetoric of the 
‘* Young Ireland’’ singers was of that kind; but it was not poetry 
in the highest, and it has beguiled Irish versifiers into writing much 
that seems an attempt to take Parnassus by sheer storm and Helicon 
by mere violence. There is in the fiercest poetry, as A¢schylus, 
Dante, Hugo knew, a heart and central core of deep sincerity and 
peace. The noblest poetry, as a rule, is not that which rouses a 
mass meeting to enthusiasm; and yet the loveliest and most august 
Irish poetry of our century is steeped in a passion for Ireland. 

We have touched upon certain false tendencies and qualities in 
much modern Irish verse, which one anthologist (Mr. Yeats) has 
been at pains to avoid in his selections. Such tendencies and quali- 
ties are largely inseparable from a prolonged state of national unrest, 
which throws off an abundance of hasty, unconsidered utterance, and 
affords something less than the amount and opportunities of leisure 
required for the cultivation of art. Further, they are natural to a 
people with imaginative teelings and sympathies widely diffused—a 
people in which every other man is a potential poet, an actual 
dreamer, with a spirit readily responsive to things of the spirit. Ire- 
land is full of half-poets; it throws a light over her long difficulties 
and ancient griefs. But this floating, wandering, intangible spirit 
of poetry has seldom crystallized into formal art ; it has been wont 
to remain a fugitive and haunting gleam. Such it was even to the 
marvelous Mangan, whose verse at its brief and rare, but perfect 
best, is the supreme achievement of Irish literature in this century. 
And Ireland is too willing to accept, without discrimination or sense 
of proportion, all that her poets give her; to take the poetic will for 
the poetic deed ; to love any appeal to her emotions more intimately 
than appeals to the more masculine qualities of the imaginative rea- 
son. The imaginative soul of Ireland is hard to stifle under an 
unsympathetic pedantry ; but, equally without doubt, it meets in 
official quarters with little of that wise encouragement without which 
the higher mental faculties do not attain to the height of their pos- 
sibilities. 

It may be that many names of her poets are little known in Eng- 
land, it may be that many have a limited celebrity in Ireland. To 
the average English reader, their themes are often strange and un- 
familiar ; Irish mythology, history, scenery, seem to him outlandish, 
and affect neither his heart nor his memory. To many an Irish 
reader, such things as the majestically and austerely philosophic 
poems of Mr. de Vere come with difficulty; and Moore’s melody at 
its glibbest or some ‘‘ Young Ireland’’ drum-beat at its most boister- 
ous, more nearly approaches his notion of Irish poetry ; also, he is apt 
to demand a large supply of easy and immediate sentiment, some 
simple sprightliness or pathetic prettiness, catching to the fancy and 
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tothe ear. It matters little, being a question of time; the end of 
Ireland is not yet, and we are disposed to agree with the prophecy 
recorded by Giraldus Cambrensis, that it will not come ‘‘ much be- 
fore the day ot Judgment,’’ Without accepting all that enlightened 
enthusiasts and unenlightened fanatics talk about a Celtic Renais- 
sance, we cannot but feel and know that there are beginning and 
continuing in Ireland movements, some of them apparently discon- 
nected, which yet work together for an Irish spiritual ennoblement 
and intellectual enlightenment. 

An Ireland wherein no side of culture shall despise or ignore 
any other, whilst all sides and developments of it become thoroughly 
national, will be an Ireland regenerate and prepared to retake her 
ancient place of pride in the commonwealth of civilization. Angli- 
cized, Americanized, Ireland can never be; but, eagerly welcoming 
her own self-development upon the lines of her proper genius, she 
can become more richly, finely, effectively Irish than she has been 
for long years of dissension and obscuration. ‘Towards such a con- 
summation, the Irish poets of this century, each with his individual 
voice, be it lofty and aloof or homely and heartfelt, have helped the 
course of Ireland, the ‘‘ Dark Rosaleen’’ whom the least Irish-seem- 
ing amongst them have served. As Allingham the plaintive, pen- 
sive poet of far Donegal has pleaded : 


‘* We’re one at heart, if you be Ireland’s friend, 
Though leagues asunder our opinions tend: 
There are but two great parties at the end.”’ 


And surely Irish poets do Ireland no disservice, if they labor faith- 
fully to express their Irish imaginings in an English verse worthy to 
express them; if they strive to make the tongue of ‘‘ the Saxon”’ 
convey somewhat of the joyous or the mournful beauty that is in the 
indomitable heart of Ireland. Be that as it may, some five or six 
Irish poets have done it, in poetry that will not pass away until the 
passing away of Ireland. 


~ 
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HETHER they look to the betterment of the race, or the good 
of the individual; the glory of the State, or the spread of 
God’s kingdom on earth; however remote their standpoint, however 
varied their view, the thought and effort of the wise and good con- 
verge to a common center and focus on the child as the corner-stone 
of the future. To reconstruct life we must build on the child, but, 
before we have children fit to rear a new order, much of the old 
order must be torn away. 
God alone can read us the riddle of the universe, and solve the 
problem of life, but God does not coerce. Man may lighten the 
burden of toil he cannot lift; assuage the poverty he cannot prevent ; 
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lessen the sin he cannot efface, and what he may do, that, as a 
Christian, he must do. 

In the Child-Welfare Exhibit, New York has had before ita 
great object lesson in the nature and extent of the handicap under 
which the child of to-day—especially the city child—enters and com- 
petes in the race of life. It proposed to show how far this is pre- 
ventable, ‘‘ to furnish information of the kind that leads to action,’’ 
**to point the way to lift the burdens from childish shoulders,’’ to 
straighten the little back bent with the toil and sin of his elders and 
give the child a chance to walk upright and look heavenward. 

The lessons in this compendium of painstaking research were 
addressed to every age and every class. To better environment, a 
higher standard of home was held up to the working man, and to the 
capitalist it was shown, that to provide this home was a paying in- 
vestment. The display of foods and fabrics offered to mothers, the 
practical lesson that ‘‘a penny saved is a penny earned,’’ and time 
given to home-made clothes, and home-made food pays better than 
sweated work, 

One of the strangest comments on our elaborate civilization is 
the need to teach children how to play. Loss of opportunity has at- 
trified instinct, and weakened vitality, for nothing quite fills the 
place of play for the physical development of the child, The willow- 
plume industry instanced graphically how childhood has been 
robbed of this opportunity and instinct by the avaricious contractor 
and the vain consumer. The low wage paid the heads of tamilies 
engaged in certain kinds of work, is the compelling force which 
drives mothers and children into these sweated industries. Provis- 
jon for less work, for more out of door play, less dangerous to life 
and limb, for indoor recreation less injurious to health and morals, 
rest as an imperative duty upon all citizens. The Exhibit was fer- 
tile in suggestions as to the means. 

The bitter cry of the children ‘‘ visited by the sins of the par- 
ents,’’ the statistics of hereditary and preventable disease are an 
awful arraignment. Hospitals and nuns do much to alleviate the 
results of sin and neglect. They must be helped to do more; but 
what means can avail to prevent, unless grace miraculously touches 
souls deaf to the curse of God and posterity. 

Educational achievement and promise were brighter notes. 
The opportunity.for higher education offered by the Public Librar- 
ies and Museums of New York calls for more extensive recognition 
and use, by private and parochial, as well as public schools. 

The improvement in methods of relief; the increased facilities 
tor the care and improvement of deformed and defective children ; 
a treatment of delinquents which makes for correction, rather than 
punishment, and gives the Court guardianship where parents are 
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mentally or morally dead to their duty of control—all these speak 
hopefully for future accomplishment. More hopeful still, and of 
deeper import was the demand for increased religious training for 
the child. The figures need no comment—52 per cent. of the chil- 
dren attending day schools in New York are not enrolled in any 
Sunday School, 64 per cent. do not attend any. With the present 
time allowance, it would take the Protestant child forty-one years to 
get the equivalent in religion to his mathematics. The Parochial 
School is the solution offered by Catholics and Lutherans. 

Unfortunately, the figures showing the expenditure of the 
Catholic Church on the child were not shown. They would have 
made a deep impression. 

The Church as Spouse of Christ and a tender Mother has 
always guarded jealously the rights of the child. She demands for 
him the great opportunity of life and forbids the life ‘‘to be,’’ to 
be sacrificed to the life ‘‘in being.’’ Although upholding the sacred 
rights of the parent, shetakes as her wards the helpless victims of 
violated rights, gives homes to the homeless, care to the sick, oppor- 
tunity to the unfortunate, education of mind and soul to the ignor- 
ant, correction and vocational equipment to the wayward. The 
exhibit contained some of her work for Child Welfare in Church, 
School, Institution, and Home Relief. It is to be regretted that 
much more of Catholic work for the children of Greater New York 
was conspicuous by its absence. 
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